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THE AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAZINE 


he American Indian Magazine is issued quarterly 
and published at Cooperstown, N. Y. 

The editors aim to make this journal the 
medium of communication between students and 
friends of the American Indian, especially between 
those engaged in the uplift and advancement of 
the race. Its text matter is the best that can be 
secured from the pens of Indians who think along 
racial lines and from non-Indians whose interest 
in the affairs of the race is a Cemonstrated fact. 

The Editorial Board has undertaken to carry out the purposes of the 
Society of American Indians and to afford the American Indian a digni- 
fied national organ that shall be peculiarly his own, and published in- 
dependent of any governmental or sectarian control. 

The Editorial Board invites friends of the race to unite with the native 
American in providing the Journal with a high quality of contributions. 
Although contributions are reviewed as far as possible, the Magazine 
merely prints them and the authors of the accepted articles are respon- 
sible for the opinions they express. The ideas and desires of individuals 
may not be in harmony with the policy or expressed beliefs of the Editors 
but upon a free platform free speech is not to be denied. Contributors 
must realize that this Magazine cannot undertake to promote individual 
interests or engage in personal discussions. ‘The honor of the race and 
the good of the country shall be paramount.” 

The purpose of this Magazine is to spread as widely as possible for 
the use of Indians, non-Indian friends, students, social workers, and 
teachers the ideas and needs of the race, and to serve as an instrument 
through and by which the objects of the Society of American Indians 
may be achieved. We shall be glad to have the American press utilize 
such material as we may publish where it seems of advantage, and _per- 
mission will be cheerfully granted providing due credit is given the 
Journal and the author of the article. 

Authors and publishers are invited to send to the Editor-General, 
for editorial consideration in the Magazine such works of racial, scientific, 
or sociological interest as may prove of value to the readers of this pub- 
lication. 





All contributions should be sent to The Editor of The American Indian 
Magazine, 707 20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., and not to the pub- 
lication house at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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PAY YOUR FREIGHT 


BY ROLAND A. NICHCLS (Pottawatomie) 


There is no easy road to fame,— 

To life worth while and honored name. 
He who would win must compensate 
Must count the cost and pay his freight. 


He may not claim the victor’s crown 
Nor gain the laurels of renown ' 
Who idly dawdles on Life’s way j 


In careless fun and aimless play. 

He who neglects to pay his freight 
Defers,—perhaps, the reckoning date ; 
But makes the charges higher still. 
Society must foot the bill. 

The prize of life awaits the man 

Who calmly firmly says, “I can.” 

Then backs his faith while others wait 
To find some chance to dodge the freight. 
Quit you like men, reveal your worth; 
Don’t be but parasites on earth,— 

Mere useless burdens on the state, 

But promptly squarely Pay Your Freight. 
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THE CONFERENCE POSTPONED 


As the time for the 1917 Conference of the Society of American 
Indians approached the possibilities of an effective meeting seemed 
more and more doubtful. Several things brought about this condi- 
tion of affairs but the most important factor has been the condition 
of the country due to the war. Later we discovered that the Lake 
Mohonk Indian Conference had been postponed for precisely the 
same reasons, though that conference has command of large means 
for promoting a successful meeting and unusual means for bringing 
great minds together. 

Our Society, devoted as it is to definite things and following the 
precedence of its honorable past, must jealously guard every principle 
that made such a Society possible. The destruction of our organiza- 
tion would be easy in the hands of those who did not know its full 
history. We have grown from a small beginning and by following a 
plan of adherence to high principles have achieved a certain dignity 
and importance among the organizations devoted to race advance- 
ment. Only those who know the principles of effective organization 
should be entrusted with the life and safety of such an organization. 
If those who criticize our Society and its accomplishment will reflect 
for a moment they will observe that no other society of like character 
has lived for more than a few brief months despite the enthusiasm 
of its founders and the merits of their “wrath against the govern- 
ment.” The weaknesses of our own Society have existed because 
there was too much of a belligerent spirit and even personal animosity, 
instead of a friendly spirit of cooperation. Those who have looked 
higher and who have seen the broader meaning of our movement 
alone are to be credited with holding the Society together. They 
have been its coherence. 

This introduction seems necessary when we discover that very 
few of our officers are able to attend a conference this year. The 
all absorbing necessities of the great war have produced this state 
of affairs. The president of the Society is connected with the 10th 
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Regiment of the New York State National Guard and has important 
work of value to the safety of the country to take his attention; the 
vice-president is an officer at the training camp at Yaphank, and our 
treasurer is awaiting orders to proceed to France. Many of our 
members are in the ranks. Each of our officers is conserving his 
powers and resources for the best interests of his country that free- 
dom and democracy may win. A vote of the Executive Committee, 
in whose province the fixing of the conference lies, determined that 
no conference should be held until a further determination by the 
membership. The greater needs of the country have overshadowed 
the needs of the Indian people, but only so far as the holding of a 
conference affects these needs of the red race. The vital issues or 
our people will not suffer by our deferring the conference. We shall 
keep in mind the great issues and struggle as earnestly as ever to 
right the historic wrongs and to prevent present-day encroachments 
on Indian rights. Our vigilance in this direction will not cease. A 
greater and more fundamental vigilance and service is however, now 
required for the bulwarks of freedom have been assailed. Our 
country demands our thought and our service. We who have hith- 
erto served our country by guarding the development of our race and 
by serving our Society must now serve the broader cause. 

The right of the native son of America is to serve his country 
well. By this will he gain the respect to which an American is en- 
titled and command the rights he should have. Therefore, though 
we forego the privilege of a conference let us not waste the energy 
we have thereby saved. (We have work to do; we have Liberty Bonds 
to buy,—as many as we are able to buy,—we have our farms and 
gardens to till, our orchards to pluck, our cattle to breed, our sewing 
to do, our fruit to preserve, our children to care for. We are Amer- 
icans by every right that an American can claim; let us seize upon 
every element that builds up the American ideal and demonstrate our 
capacity. Then whether in civilian service or under military orders 
we will be able to fall in, shoulder arms, right face and forward 
march. 


A BILL CONFERRING CITIZENSHIP 


The intent of the United States Government is to bring the 
Indians within its borders into the full status of citizenship, though 
we are not able to find a specific congressional statement of such 
intent. Our knowledge of this intention is by inference; the fact 
should be stated in direct terms. It should likewise be stated that all 
Indians restricted by tribal conditions are potential citizens and may 
become actual citizens upon satisfying the law of their eligibility. 

In clean, clear language, the whole plan should be stated. Mem- 
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bership in a tribe, for the purposes of the law, should constitute only 
an individual’s incident of birth and a detail of location. The tribe 
should not be considered; the individual should. Just as soon as the 
individual passes from his restraining disabilities the new status should 
be conferred. Citizenship should come as a matter of course as 
tribal organization disintegrates. The tribal break up should come 
when the Government pays its bills to the tribe and settles its legal 
obligations to it. It is the duty of Congress to determine the condi- 
tions of citizenship and to name the dates when restrictions will be 
removed. In the meantime the Indian Office can only carry out the 
laws that Congress has enacted and abide by the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Department of the Interior. 

On July 25th Congressman Hayden of Arizona introduced a bill 
that deserves the attention of friends of the Indian. There is the 
merit of definiteness about it. There will be three sets of objections 
raised to the bill, which are: that it does not confer citizenship 
immediately, that it confers citizenship too soon, and that the whole 
measure is faulty and a trap. However, our belief is that it is a biil 
of real merit. This belief is founded on the following considerations : 

First, the allotted Indian is made a citizen and a taxpayer; 2d, 
his rights to further participation in tribal funds is protected; 3rd, 
a final roll of tribal Indians is to be made, thus preventing the con- 
tinuation of tribes; 4th, trust funds are to be divided pro rata; 5th, 
trust funds pro rated are to draw interest at 4 per cent; 6th, dates 
are fixed. The bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That any Indian 
who has heretofore been, or who may hereafter be, allotted land 
from any Indian reservation or from the public domain, to whom a 
trust or other patent has been issued, is hereby declared to be a citizen 
of the United States, and shall be subject to and receive the protection 
of the laws of the United States and of the State or Territory in 
which he resides without in any manner impairing or otherwise 
affecting his right to share in tribal or other property; Provided, That 
the personal property of such Indian shall, on January first, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-two, and his other individual property on Jan- 
uary first, nineteen hundred and thirty-two, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by treaty stipulation, become subject to taxation by the State 
or Territory within which the same is located. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall within one year 
after the approval of this Act cause to be made a complete and final 
roll of all persons entitled to membership in each tribe of Indians, and 
no person whose name does not appear on such membership roll, as 
approved by the said Secretary, shall thereafter participate in any 
benefits derived from the tribal funds or other property of any such 
tribe of Indians. 
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Sec. 3. That upon the completion of such membership roll, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause a pro rata division to be made of 
the funds belonging to any Indian tribe, to whom allotments of land 
have been made, and from time to time cause any additional funds to 
be pro rated which may have been derived from the proceeds of sale 
or other disposition of the tribal property belonging to any such tribe 
of Indians. Such pro rata shares shall be credited to the individual 
members of the various tribes entitled thereto and held in trust 
until such time as in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior the funds may be paid to the beneficiaries or expended for 
their benefit upon their application therefor: Provided, That during 
the time which any of said funds are held in trust by the United States 
the same shall bear interest at the rate of four percentum per annum 
or at the rate provided by law relating to the tribal fund from which 
such shares were derived. 

Sec. 4. That all or any portion of the pro rata share of the 
funds or other property placed to the credit of or found to be due 
to any member of a tribe who shall die intestate which remains unpaid 
at the date of his death shall descend to his heirs and personal repre- 
sentatives in accordance with the laws of the State or Territory relat- 
ing to such fund or other property. 

Sec. 5. That where allotments of land have been made to any 
tribe of Indians, and there remain certain members of such tribes 
who have not received an allotment by reason of an insufficiency of 
tribal land, the Secretary of the Interior may determine the equities 
in such cases and may credit such individual members with an equit- 
able share of the tribal funds in lieu of land before making the pro 
rata division of such funds to the members of the tribe entitled 
thereto. 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of this Act shall not apply to. the 
Five Civilized Tribes nor to the Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma. 


DR. HOLLIS B. FRISSELL 


Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, the beloved principal of Hampton In- 
stitute, was called to the world beyond on August 5th at his summer 
home at Whitfield, N. H. For four years Dr. Frissell had struggled 
against his illness and had apparently ovecome his ailment when, sud- 
denly, the summons came. 

His body now lies in the Hampton Institute cemetery at the 
side of General Armstrong, but his soul goes’ marching on.to the 
victory, which is the achievement of Hampton’s high ideals. 

Dr. Frissell was recognized as one of the leading educators of 
America and most of the journals of education have published 
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notices of his death and commented in an appreciative way on his 
service to race uplift and education. Those who came closely in con- 
tact with Dr. Frissell and who are able to value a man by his life 
and teachings give abundant testimony of his worth. He taught that 
life was a sacred trust to be spent in enlarging its capacities that 
others who lacked opportunity and development might benefit. Edu- 
cation to him meant preparation and equipment for the task of bring- 
ing truth, character, usefulness and service to every man. Education 
to him, therefore, meant a “struggle” against every foe of truth, 
character, efficiency and altruism. In his own words it was a strug- 
gle “to hasten the coming the Kingdom of God.” 

Dr. Frissell was a loyal friend of the Indians and in many ways 
worked for their advancement. His counsel was sought by those 
who labored in the field for Indians and he assisted in the framing of 
many plans for their welfare. Indeed it was his capacity to love 
men,-—mankind, that made men recognize his greatness. 

In the death of Dr. Frissell, the American Indian has lost a true 
and faithful friend; in his death our Society has lost a noble Associate 
member. 


REASONS WHY INDIANS SKOULD JOIN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The “spirit of the Indian” is not stimulated by segregation but 
by contact with other classes of the population. Some, there are who 
argue about the crushed spirit of the Indian when associating with 
white men. (We do not believe in such tawdry sentimentalism. 
America is in this war for serious reasons and there is not going to be 
anything deliberately spectacular about it. No sensationalism is 
planned. The Roosevelt brigades are not to be and troops of gro- 
tesquely-clad zoouaves are not to be employed. Our Regular Army is 
in the work and has a big job to clean up. The Regular Army in its 
various branches is an American army and made up of eligibles from 
all classes of our mixed population. Sitting with the Draft Board of our 
district, the Editor, assisted in the examination of hundreds of men. 
There were men who were Americans by birth and of long American 
ancestry, there were Poles, Swedes, Danes, Russians, Hungarians, 
Italians, Greeks, Englishmen, Lithuanians, and Canadians. Yet, 
their nationality was never the slightest cause for enlisting them in 
special sections of the army or navy. So far as the military authori- 
ties were concerned if the men were not alien enemies they were 
Americans. America is not going to separate her racial elements by 
races for military purposes, unless we except the colored men who 
still constitute a special class so far as color is concerned. 

The Indians are not so set apart from the rest of the population 
that their fighting men need to be segregated. In our democracy the 
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leavening of the population consists in providing mutual association in 
the struggle for the common goal. Men of various origins, impulses 
and purposes are thus taught to understand one another and suspi- 
cions are allayed. ‘The common purpose of the Republic is then better 
understood. If, as it is argued, an Irishman is such a mighty good 
fighter, he may best impart his qualities to men who are not such 
good fighters by associating with them. To form an Irish brigade 
purely because of its blood qualities, is therefore wrong, for it denies 
the rest of the brigades the personal help each Irishman could give 
them. It puts the fighter in the front rank and in battle dispropor- 
tionately reduced his numbers, to the detriment of the whole body. 
If the Indian is such a good horseman or “camouflager” or marksman, 
his personal influence and individual presence is needed by others 
who are less expert in these things. He helps leaven the mass. The 
principle is that if you keep all your yeast in a bucket and your dough 
in the tub, your yeast may slop over but your bread won’t raise. Mix 
the elements and you get results. But, it may be argued, England 
has her Hindoos in costume, and “queer little brown men from Fiji” 
and why should not America contribute her share of picturesque 
color to the pageantry of nations? I suppose the answer is that 
Indians are Americans and are not going to join the army as they 
would a street parade for spectacular pageantry merely to get the 
shouts of the excited and curious onlookers. The war is not a parade 
so far as America is concerned; it is serious work demanding that 
every man be equipped with the best instruments and individually 
placed where his special training and tastes will contribute most to 
war efficiency. Freedom of choice is therefore necessary for the vol- 
unteer who understands his limitations and his powers. To force all 
Indians to become infantrymen or cavalry men would be wrong. Some 
will best serve as bakers, some as marines, some as teamsters and still 
others as sharpshooters, aviators, engineers, hospital men, artillerymen, 
clerks and in other branches of the service. According to his ability 
let the Indians, like other Americans, choose their place and keep it 
because of individual efficiency. 

Our advice is that every Indian who is able enter the service of 
the country with the thought of his country first in mind and his 
ability to render valuable service next. Races like men win respect 
and high valuation in the estimation of the world in accordance with 
the kind of service they render humanity and not the kind of service 
they render themselves for their own glory. Selfishness, greed, self 
glorification must have no part in America’s campaign for international 
democracy and fair play. The qualities of racial blood will be known 
by the spirit of cooperation and by the efficiency of unselfish service 
rendered rather than by the spectacular feats of race units. When 
the war is over and the men in a thousand regiments say, “The Indians 
in our regiment were first class soldiers and loyal to the last drop of 
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blood,” the Indian will find his race honored far more than to have 
it said that any glorious feat was performed by a cavalry brigade of 
Indians by themselves. Why? Because the Indian will have proved 
himself a man as other men and able to cooperate in any activity 
America may demand. Segregated units never prove this. 


FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES DOING THEIR BIT 


The annual report of Hon. Gabe E. Parker, Superintendent of 
the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, shows that under his com- 
petent superintendency the Indians are dong their level best, which, 
by the way, is more than doing “their bit.” 

There are approximately 100,500 Indians included in the so-called 
Five Civilized tribes. Out of this number according to Mr. Parker 
more than 1,000 have enlisted in the army or navy. This means one 
out of every 100 persons is in military or naval uniform. Practically 
every able-bodied young man is included. Those who remained be- 
hind did their farm work this year with greater earnestness than ever 
and have turned out bumper crops. This was not enough for these 
aboriginal patriots for the report shows that individual Indians sub- 
scribed $1,741,550 to the Liberty Loan. 

There is little doubt but that citizen Indians of the Five Tribes, 
whose transactions do not pass through the government office in- 
vested enough more to raise the total amount of bonds bought to two 
millions. 

The new era of activity and the demonstration of a new spirit 
of progress among the Oklahoma tribes of Union Agency points out 
the influence of a dynamic personality,—that of Hon. Gabe E. Parker, 
the Superintendent, himself a member of the Choctaw tribe and Vice- 
President on Education of the Society of American Indians. 


WHAT THE INDIANS ARE THINKING ABOUT THE WAR 


The world must be free. As the world of humanity exists today 
it is menaced with slavery. The nations of the earth are arrayed 
against one another in two divisions, one fighting for enslavement and 
the other for the freedom of nations. The neutrals in this conflict are 
those who are either too feeble, or those whose nearness to the con- 
flict would bring disaster upon themselves should they become active, 

Germany stands as a great autocracy, a nation in which power is 
assumed to spring from the ruler, who in turn assumed the power to 
hurl defiance at the world and use the blood of his nation to drown 
the world in sorrow. All nations must bow to his word and to the 
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threat of his sword or die. The German Kaiser is the symbol of all 
that is evil in monarchies and he is the directing agent of all the evils 
that German intrigue has plotted for during the past forty years. 
His allies are the Turks whom Christian nations have struggled 
against for centuries. Yet he asserts that the Almighy Jehovah is 
on his side of the battle. 

The various governments of the Allies may not be perfect but 
the rulers of these nations are limited in their power by the will of 
the people. They believe that the people governed have a right and 
the sole right to delegate authority to their governors. 

In Germany and other autocratic countries the Kaiser or the 
Emperor claims to be the source of power and the people must obey. 
When concessions to the people are made it is that the ruler may still 
further entrench himself and obligate the people to him. Kaiserism 
is freedom up-side-down; it assails the basic longings of liberty lov- 
ing people. Under Kaiserism the world can never be free but en- 
slaved to the will of a tyrant. 

For two generations Germany has been plotting to rule the world. 
Starting with the dogma that nothing was actually good, wise or 
logical except German good, German wisdom and German logic, the 
German imperialists worked out a plan year by year by which they 
thought they could impose Prussianism upon the world. Every na- 
tion was measured and every possibility the German mind could dis- 
cover was considered. In event one detail fell through they had 
another scheme to offset it. They gathered their iron, saved their 
gold, plotted among nations, and piled up their armament. All the 
while they were boasting of their love of peace and their “kultur” and 
their civilized attitude toward the peoples of the earth, yet at the 
same time they were anxiously awaiting for “The Day” to come— 
What day? The day of their might when the juglar vein of Europe 
should be cut. They awaited two things, a good excuse and a good 
weapon. Both came,—Serbia and submarines. Spies were in every 
country spreading Prussian political poison. Germany was satisfied ; 
the war machine rumbled and then Germany struck. 

In sudden horror the world awakened to the fact that German 
treaties were only measures that were meant to deceive others until 
the Kaiser desired to break them for his own bloody purposes. Every 
plan Germany had subscribed to was made in bad faith and with a 
fore-knowledge that they would not be lived up to by her. The plan 
to murder innocents, to wreck millions of homes, to trample upon the 
rights of neutrals and devastate Europe was under way forty years 
ago. Germany planned to strike hard and quick and so paralyze 
Belgium, France and frighten England to cowardice. Frightfulness 
to gain the victory was a war docrine with the Prussian machine. 

And the excuse,—flimsy! Germany was not invaded by Belgium 
or by France. Germany is not resisting a premeditated invasion. 
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Prussian excuses are typically hypocritical even yet. The German 
people are deluded by their overlords and the dementia seems to have 
become chronic. 

Long before the American Republic was called to arms hundreds 
of Indians from the United States crossed the border and joined the 
Canadian troops. While America was still neutral American Indians 
who happened to be in Germany, had been stoned, beaten and hooted 
through Germany by mobs. But the Indians are not fighting Ger- 
many for this but because Indians hate savagery, hypocracy, and be- 
cause they demand that all nations shall be assured a national exist- 
ance and that their rights as a people shall be recognized. They are 
fighting for humanity. 

The Indian fights for America and for human liberty. Prussia 
has assailed his every ideal of justice, his manhood and his country. 
Challenged, the Indian has responded; he fights. 











PAY YOUR DUES EARLY 


How many of our members will respond to this appeal? 
Will you? The case is simply this: Each year we expend 
more than one hundred fifty dollars in printing, postage and 
clerical hire in sending out notices for the collection of the 
annual dues. Help us to conserve and economize. Don’t 
wait for the bill to be sent you. Send in your dues and your 
donations now. Two dollars cover the dues. Your interest 
and help will be wonderfully appreciated by the officers of the 
society and save us a considerable sum of money. To be 
specific if you will pay your dues without requiring us to send 
you a bill it will be like giving the Society ten cents. If you 
add the words “No receipt required,” it will save us from 
three to four cents more in postage and stationery, making a 
total of about fifteen cents saved for your society. Here, then 
is a very definite way by which you can help. 

If every member will do as we suggest enough money 
will be saved to totally pay for the Secretary’s office rent. 
Can we count on you? 
























































American Soldiers? 


HAT the Indian is a patriotic American cannot be 
denied. Indians fought in the first war for inde- 
pendence; they were with Ethan Allen, with 
Lafayette and even with the Father of his Country, 
himself. Indian volunteers came from beyond the 
Mississippi to take part in the first battles for 
American liberty and they shed their blood on the 
soil of Massachusetts in 1776. 

Since the United States became a state in fact and an independent 
sovereignty loyal Indians have served in the American army, and in 
every war the United States has waged. At times Indian tribes have 
fought against Federal military detachments in defense of rights they 
believed just, and enlightened American public opinion has voiced its 
disapproval of the abuses the Indians suffered and against which they 
fought. But Indians have never been traitors, never have allied them- 
selves with a foreign foe when the United States became involved in 
an international struggle. The Indians are in America, they are with 
America and for America in any crisis. Let there be no doubt of this. 

During the past twenty-five years the Indians of this country 
have been gradually passing into the body politic as citizens. As soon 
as individuals or groups of Indians become familiar with modern 
business methods and with civilized ideals they enter into the spirit 
of national endeavor. They then understand the futility of tribalism 
and see that there is no hope of retaining their old methods of getting 
a living. They see that the red man and the white man must learn 
and develop together, and living in one country, both serve its common 
need. They have been taught to see that races are not to be continued 
in racial segregation in America, that the Swede, the Frenchman, the 
Greek, the Portugese, all become Americans, and they see that the 
intent of the government is to bring Indians into the complete status 
of American citizenship,—though the administrative machinery may 
operate slowly to bestow this citizenship in full. 

As loyal Americans hundreds of Indian men and boys have en- 
listed in the United States regular army. As Americans they be- 
lieved, and rightly, that they might choose the place they judged them- 
selves individually fitted for, subject to the decision of the War De- 
partment. This was the right of free men; pone were compelled to 
serve or enlist, except by his own conscience. 
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The Segregation Proposition 

As a first class fighting man, the country admired the Indian. + 
He is everywhere a conspicuous figure. When General Scott went to 
Russia with the American Mission the Russians knew him alone 
among all the distinguished Americans who made up the party. Why? 
3ecause he was known as an Indian fighter. The Russians read and 
love the stories of the American colonial and frontier struggle. 
Cooper, Bret Harte, Irving and other writers of border life are names 
well known to the Russians. The point is that the Indian is a con- 
spicuous American. White Americans and citizens of other coun- 
tries recognize this. Therefore, when the state of war with the Ger- 
manic powers was recognized a number of patriotic men, searching 
for a way to help America fight, struck upon the idea of having Indian 
regiments! Said one writer to the Editor, “Think of it! Ten thousand 
painted Indians decked in their war regalia, yelling their peculiar and 
blood-curdling war yells, swooping down in a cavalry charge upon 
the Prussians! Wow, there’s an idea for you to give the Kaiser chills 
and fever!” 

“That is sure ‘some’ idea,” we mentally observed. Just think of 
it. We’d make Senators Owen and Curtis Generals, because they are 
among our most noted Indians. As colonels we could have Charles 
Carter, Gabe Parker and Hugh H. Hastings, a fine selection from the 
Oklahoma tribes. Dr. Sherman Coolidge and Father Gordon could 
be chaplains, and even the Editor might serve as a scribe in the Ad- 
jutant’s division. We’d all dress in buckskin, paint our faces and 
read up in books of ethnology how to make war whoops, or we’d get 
Mr. Larson to teach us some he’d heard. As privates we might re- 
cruit the Carlisle graduates, unless they all wanted to be officers, and 
in that case we could fall back on the reservation Indians. (You will 
notice that when it comes to a problem of still further segregating 
the Indians we always “fall back” on the reservation Indians. The 
exploiters think they can always make them what they do not want 
to be.) We suppose that this plan, as above stated would please our 
friends who advocate “Indian regiments.” Why not? 

Later we read of various advocates of Indian battalions. The 
more we read the more illogical and un-American the whole scheme 
appeared to us. We started our fight against it. 

In the midst of our struggle for an American place for the 
American Indians in the American Commonwealth, we were sent 
a copy of the address of a certain Mr. James, delivered on July 4th 
at the Stadium of the College of the City of New York, and directed 
toward Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. 

The speech as we have it is headed, “Address of Red Fox 
Skiu-hu-shu, a full blood Blackfoot Indian.” Of course Red Fox 
Skiu-hu-shu is the young plainsman from Montana who formerly 
was known as Francis Fox. James, the range rider, who started 
east in 1911, or thereabouts, visiting various governors in his plan 
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to advertise the “open range project.” He is not a full blood, but 
according to his comrade at the time is about one-eighth. In a 
letter dated February 2, 1912, Mr. James himself says, “I was not 
raised on the reservation, as my mother left her tribe when she got 
married. So that lets me out as a citizen.” The printed state- 
ments, therefore, do Mr. James wrong, by misstating his name and 
amount of Indian blood. The address is reported as follows: 


Address of Red Fox Skiu-hu-shu 


“Mr. Chairman, I cannot say ‘Fellow Citizens,’ for although 
I am an American, I am not a citizen. I am simply an Indian, but 
because I am an Indian, I am the First American. You have heard 
tonight the ride of Paul Revere and heard his call, To arms! to 
arms! and I have seen twenty nations here tonight fall into line. 
And now this great nation has heard the call of President Wilson 
to join the fighting hosts. My own people, the North American 
Indian, has heard the call to arms, but you will not let us answer 
the call. Are we to be discriminated against? Do you not need 
us in this terrible conflict? Are we to remain inactive, when fifty 
thousand Indians are ready to serve as cavalry regiments. From 
all over the West we stand ready to spring to the saddle. We 
stand ready to protect the fourteen hundred miles of border between 
the United States and Mexico. Fifty thousand men who know a 
horse as no white man ever knew it; fifty thousand Indians who 
can live where no white man has ever lived. Fifty thousand 
Indians who, when their hearts are in a cause, as our hearts are in 
this cause, would die for it as no other nation. 

“Mr. Secretary of War, Call Us to Arms. Let us guard and 
fight for our country. We promise you that not an alien foot shall 
ever cross the southern border to pillage or destroy. We beg of 
you to give us the chance to fight, to fight as a body of our own 
people. And then we pray you give to us what you have given to 
every other people who have come to these shores, the right of 
citizenship, a right which is our birthright. My people were Amer- 
icans before the kings and emperors were born who reigned over 
the countries from which your forefathers came. Mr. Secretary, 
give us the chance to fight, and then make us a part of the country 
for which we fight.” 

Irresponsible Oratory 


This is a fine speech and the only trouble with it is that it contains 
so few facts and so many false statements. They may be mis- 
quotations or be due to the speaker’s mis-information. The errors, 
which have been checked up against the data supplied by the War 
Department, by the Interior Department and by private sources 
are: First, Mr. James, alias Red Fox Skiu-hu-shu, claims he is not 
a citizen. He is a citizen. His father would have probably been 
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indignant if he had been denied any of the rights of one: Second: 
Mr. James says, “You,” meaning Secretary Baker or the Govern- 
ment, “will not let us answer the call.” This is false for the Gov- 
ernment authorities deny that they have refused the enlistment of 
any Indian physically and morally qualified to be a United States 
soldier. Third: Mr. James says, “Are we to remain inactive, when 
fifty thousand Indians are ready to serve as cavalry regiments. 
From all over the west we stand ready to spring into the saddle.” 
This is false, for there are not fifty thousand Indians ready to 
spring into the saddle. This would mean that one Indian out of 
every six of the population was ready, now. Not only are there not 
fifty thousand Indians ready for cavalry service but there are not in 
readiness among the Indians fifty thousand trained cavalry horses. 
Fourth: Mr. James says, “We stand ready to protect the fourteen 
hundred miles of border between the United States and Mexico. Fifty 
thousand men who know the horse as no white man ever knew it; 
fifty thousand Indians who can live where no white man has ever 
lived.” Great oratory, isn’t it? sounds like a circus announcement. 
“Fifty thousand men, fifty thousand!” Well, this is mighty good 
bragging but pretty poor fact. Think of fifty thousand Indians who 
know more about horses than jockeys, breeders or veterinarians or 
zoologists or biologists! Those Indians should join the hospital troop 
for injured equines. And the fifty thousand Indians who have lived 
where no white man has ever lived ; where is that unless it be the Happy 
Hunting Grounds? Well, to go on with the story; Fifth: “We beg 
of you to give us a chance to fight, to fight as a body of our own 
people.” This implies at first that the Indian has not a chance to fight, 
but as a matter of truth he has a chance to fight right now and did on 
July 4, 1916, and on July 4, 1776, for that matter. 

But, Mr. James does say one good thing; he pleads for citizen- 
ship for the Indian, but in the breath before it he wants his people 
segregated into a racial fighting unit, apart from other Americans, 
separated because of race and blood. He wants all the fifty thousand 
Indians to jump on horseback and patrol the Mexican border. 

Mr. James’ statements were worth investigating for it would be 
a wonderful thing to discover that he knew of 50,000 Indian cavalry- 
men ready “to spring into the saddle.” It would mean that one 
Indian out of every six that lived in the United States was chafing to 
mount his horse. In that proportion it would mean that more than 
sixteen million, six hundred thousand white men must be mustered to 
equal the proportion of the red men. 

We wrote the War Department full of high hopes of the fifty 
regiments of Indians, but mentally vowing we should not be caught 
walking or mounted in a “reservation regiment” of segregated war- 
riors. The letter from the War Department sent to the President 
of the Society of American Indians is as follows: 
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“Dear Sir: I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 9th instant, concerning the desire of the Society of American 
Indians to cooperate with the government in the matter of assisting 
in military activities, and thank you and the organization through you 
for the patriotic spirit shown. It must be stated, however, that under 
the law no volunteer organizations are authorized. Voluntary en- 
listments can be made, as you have wisely recommended, in either 
the Regular Army or the National Guard. 

“So far as known, no Indian has been refused enlistment if quali- 
fied under enlistment regulations regarding physical and moral quali- 
fications. There is no truth in the statement that 50,000 Indians are 
awaiting acceptance. The Indian has always proved himself a good 
fighter and the Government will be glad to obtain services under the 
law by voluntary individual enlistment in existing organizations when 
there are vacancies.” 


This sets forth the War Department’s idea of Indian troops 
and of the imaginary 50,000. (We are afraid we shall have to banish 
our dreams of wearing a war bonnet in the charge upon Berlin, re- 
cording in picture writing upon a birchen scroll, the story of the charge 
as it proceeds, so we’ve sent our bow and arrows back to the museum. 
Feeling that the Indian Department might have something to say 
we sent our views and protests against “reservated regiments” where 
the paymaster might be an Indian agent dismissed for cause but re- 


employed for army service. Yet we found our views so acceptable 
to the Indian Commissioner that he actually said we were sympathetic. 
This is what the Commissioner said: 


The Commtissioner’s Letter 


“T have never had any doubt of the unwisdom of placing Indians 
in the army as Indian units, and this opinion is shared equally by the 
War Department, yourself and other friends of the Indians. 

“The Secretary of War has said that there will be no Indian units 
mustered into the service; that Indians who qualify as soldiers under 
the regulations of the War Department and who themselves volunteer 
will be welcomed into the army but not placed in units. These Indian 
volunteers will take their places with other troops and upon the same 
plane and footing. 

“T have no confirmation, nor do I believe the statement made by 
Francis James Fox quoted by you. I do believe, however, that in our 
present national emergency there are scores of brave, hardy and patri- 
otic Indians who will be as prompt and as efficient in protecting the 
United States as any American white citizen under its flag. I be- 
lieve that the vast majority of Indians are thoroughly loyal to our 
common flag, and would not hesitate, if there was need, to shed their 
blood in its defense as freely as any white man. 
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“T am informed that a large number of Indians have volun- 
teered their services throughout the country and those who are phys- 
ically and otherwise qualified have been cheerfully accepted, but I 
am not aware that any body of fifty thousand Red Men have actually 
petitioned for service in their own race regiment, nor would I, unless 
it were the military policy of the War Department, favor the raising 
of any such division. I have not expressed any preference where 
Indians shall serve, believing that in the military conduct of our opera- 
tions such matters should be entirely within the purview of the 
department handling them. I feel sure, however, that it is not the 
purpose of the War Department to have Indian units in the Army. 

“A number of our Indian boys from the several Indian schools 
have volunteered, both in the Army and the Navy, and a great ma- 
jority of them have been accepted. It is peculiarly gratifying that 
from the Phoenix School there were nearly a dozen who joined the 
Navy, and that most of these young Indians from various southwest 
tribes received a high rating, and in no wise did there seem to be 
the slightest racial prejudice. I am having compiled a list of these 
honor boys from our Indian schools and wish to give them all 
credit for their loyal, patriotic Americanism. Equal with them are 
those who while not from the schools but from the reservations, have 
also joined the colors at various points throughout the country. 

“T thank you for your sypathetic letter and assure you that I 


appreciated the interest which you have shown in the Indians from 
this standpoint and the opportunity afforded me of presenting to you 
my views concerning these matters. I believe that the Indians who 
have gone into the Army and Navy of our country will at the close 
of the war receive all credit for brave and honorable careers.” 


Objections to Segregation of Indians 


From the evidence at hand it is conclusive that the policy of the 
United States toward the Indian is to regard him as entitled to an 
American opportunity. It will be seen that in the army he is to fight 
side by side with other Americans. If the Indian is a ward he may 
volunteer for service but tribal Indians will not be subject to the draft. 
The citizen Indian is amenable to the call. 

The idea of separate Indian units arises from several sources 
and as many arguments are brought up to support the idea. First, 
the Indian is thought to be superior in some ways; second, he is 
thought to have a lower social station in some ways; third, he is 
thought to be a separate and a peculiar race that has a noble and 
warlike history, which reputation for war and nobility must be main- 
tained on the battle-field by regiments of the surviving members_of 
race; fourth, it is thought that Indians since they are not white 
should be segregated and placed apart from other Americans. 
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Much of the popular clamor for a spectacular Indian regiment 
or battalion arises from the showman’s brand of Indian as seen in the 
circus. The idea seems to prevail in certain quarters that the Indian 
is still a befeathered and painted barbarian who still lives in the stone 
age. You may have observed that Indians at the front, as the 
Canadian contingent are shown in “tribal costume.” Besides them 
are their uniformed brethren. A single glance shows that the “tribal 
garb” is faked out of canton flannel and that the bead-work is the 
worst of souvenir store junkery. Even Lieutenant Longlance is 
shown in the “costume” of the Cherokees. The idea is conveyed that 
the Indians have to give up their native buckskins and “accustom” 
themselves to khaki. 

An example of this idea appared in a western paper that should 
have known better. To the statement, designed for the consumption 
of the ignorant, Chauncey Yellow Robe, a Sioux full blood, and a 
splendid type of his race sent the following reply that hits the truth 
better than any statement we have so far read: 

“T have noticed an article in the Journal for March 30th headed, 
‘The Indians Join the Guards,’ saying, ‘The names of the Indians who 
have donned the uniform of Uncle Sam in place of the war bonnet 
and paint of the Sioux tribe, are very amusing.’ This article gives 
the impression that these young Indians who have given their man- 
hood for the service of the United States were uncivilized, war bon- 
neted and painted Indians from some remote corner of South Dakota. 
The men referred to in the article are Indian boys, students from the 
United States Indian school at Rapid City. There are more than 
three squads or twenty-six Indian boys now in Company I. Four of 
these boys have already served on the Mexican. border with the com- 
pany during the year. Two other young men, former pupils of this 
school have enlisted, making the total number of Indians in the com- 
pany now twenty-eight. None of the boys have ever worn war bon- 
nets or paint, any more than the whites before they enlisted. The 
boys have been under military training in the school here and so they 
appear more manly and soldierly in their uniform than their white 
comrades. These young men have been taught in the school the 
duties of citizenship and loyalty to the United States government under 
which we live. Today they have sacrified themselves to the service 
of their native country that this nation shall not fall under the yoke 
of Germany. There is today no man who has more right to fight 
for this country than the American Indian. There are hundreds of 
Sioux Indians in the state of South Dakota alone who are ready to 
answer the call to service.” 

Mr. Yellow Robe, in his conclusion, gives the opinion of the 
educated Indian, “There is no man who has more right to fight for 
this country than the American Indian.” Answering that right to 
fight the Indians will choose the branch of service which they find 
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best suited to their several capacities. Some will go as teamsters, 
some as bakers, some as Y. M. C. A. secretaries and some as sharp- 
shooters in the front line of trenches. As a body of people the 
Indians must not be compelled to follow one single branch of activity, 
such as patrolling the Mexican border or acting as cavalry scouts. 
This would be an un-American denial of the right of choice. 

Our final citation of argument against separate Indian units is 
selected from the letter of General R. H. Pratt sent to the Indian 
school papers. The Board of Indian Commissioners, it seems, -had 
received the idea, and Mr. Ayer, of Chicago, had given out a state- 
ment. To this statement General Pratt replied: 

“One of the Indian school papers gives a proposition by Mr. Ayer, 
a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners, to raise regiments 
of Indian soldiers. Allow me to dissent from Mr. Ayer’s method. 

“Tn the nineties, under the Secretary of War Proctor, a scheme to 
have a company of Indian soldiers in a number of our regular regi- 
ments was inaugurated. Some of us opposed, giving as our reasons 
that it was not recognizing the manhood and ability of the Indians 
and was continuing to make him an exception in the American family. 
That it was creating Indian reservations in each regiment where such 
Indian company was incorporated. That it was a continuation of the 
segregating Indian system. There were other patent reasons, but 
these are sufficient. These companies were disbanded within two 
years and the system pronounced a failure. I had previously urged the 
adjutant general to take Indians into army service as individual men 
and put no two Indians in the same company. After this failure 
my suggestion was accepted and my influence used and fifty were 
enlisted. There were no failures. Several of them distinguished 
themselves in the Philippine and China wars. One, an Osage, did so 
well in the Ninth Infantry that he was advanced to first sergeant in 
his company. ‘Twice during his enlistment he had special mention 
for gallantry. Another was one of the bodyguard of General Lawton 
when he was killed and who shot out of a tree the Filipino who had 
killed his general. 

“The Indians should furnish their full quota of our national 
defenders but should be taken into regular companies as individual 
men and never as purely Indian organizations. ‘This would wipe out, 
instead of strengthening, racial prejudice. It would also make real 
soldiers out of the Indians and abolish exploitation of the race, which 
is one of the evils they have been subject to all the years. 

“Segregating, reserving, has been the bane of Indian manage- 
ment from the beginning and will continue to be so long as it pre- 
vails. Those who assume to advise as to what should be done with 
the Indians need larger vision. 

“By all means let us have a full proportion of Indians in the 
army, but no special Indian organizations.” 





McWHORTER,—FRIEND OF THE 
YAKIMAS 


By J. P. MACLEAN 











Yakima Chiefs Who are Patriot ,; 


UCULLUS V. McWHORTER is an unassuming man, without 

scholastic learning, thoroughly honest in purpose and always will- 
ing to listen to others. When his mind is decisively made up he acts 
without any thought of reward or encomium. In the services he rend- 
ered the Indians of the State of Washington he incurred the enmity of 
one of the most thoroughly organized gangs of land robbers in the 
history of this country, whose territories were strongly entrenched in 
the Indian Department. Single-handed he coped with them. His only 
guide being that of simple justice. In every move he outwitted all, 
though some of the shrewdest lawyers were at work. While his move- 
ments were silent, he did not disguise the fact he had determined to 
stand between them and the Indian. However, it is better for the 
narrative to reveal the truth. 

Lucullus Virgil, son of Rev. J. M. McWhorter, M.D., was born 
in a log cabin built by his great uncle, Thomas McWhorter, on the 
ancestral home, on McKinney’s Run, a tributary of Hacker’s Creek, 
in Harrison County, (West) Virginia, January 29, 1860. The follow- 
ing March his parents moved to Buckhannon Run, an upper branch of 
Hacker’s Creek, in Upshur County. In this isolated little valley, with 
six brothers and two sisters, he grew to manhood, inheriting all the 
mountaineer’s love of freedom and clan affinity. Many of his habits 
were solitary. The hills, woods and limpid streams were inexhausti- 
ble sources of pleasure. He lamented the passing of the native forest 
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with its indigene life. His pro-primitive disposition and proneness 
for the wild, precluded the collegiate course and West Point Cadet- 
ship which were open to him. Four months of dreaded winter school- 
ing until twenty-one years of age was all that his nature could endure. 
He chafed at restraint and his distaste for text-books was surpassed 
only by his infatuation for some of the poets, Indian and pioneer his- 
tory, traditions and mountain folk-lore. He reveled in the legends 
of the wilderness. The hunter stories of the first settlers which he 
heard in childhood were never forgotten. The thrilling adventures of 
Jesse Hughes and his associates with the red warriors of the forest 
appealed to him as nothing else could. These tales of a past epoch 
eventually culminated in the pages of Border Settlers, one of his most 
popular books. 

Justly loyal to his own racial affinities, he has, from early child- 
hood been noted for his Indian sympathies. While yet in his early 
teens he prevailed on his little sister to bore his ears, preparatory to a 
life with the red men. The culminating set-back to this utopian dream 
was when, in anticipation of a visit to the parental home of a noted 
preacher from Ohio, his more “civilized” brothers forcibly applied the 
shears to his flowing locks. As he grew older, filial duty alone stayed 
his nomadic proclivities; but with each recurring flight of the wild 
geese the inherent longing for the boundless open was almost unen- 
durable. Indian Summer affected him inexplicably. The murky haze 
was from the smoke-flues of the invisible wigwams of the spirit Indians 
which haunt the Monongahela hills. The autumnal winds soughing 
in the trees scattering the crimson foliage, was a funeral dirge for 
the primitive life forever gone. 

Early in life Mr. McWhorter read MaclLean’s: The Mound 
Builders; published in serial form in The Star in the West; which 
found its way into his mountain home. The reading of this work 
had a very marked effect on his future career. Those old Stars were 
treasured for years and from their perusal a new world was unfolded, 
and there came a longing for delving into the past. Other archaeo- 
logical authors were studied, which in time led to a practical examina- 
tion of the various Indian remains in the Hacker’s Creek valley, with 
a correct tabulation of all data obtained. Graves, mounds, stone- 
heaps and village sites were explored and their history revealed. No 
antiquities in the valley that he did not visit and note. Caves and 
aboriginal rock-shelters in other localities were investigated and their 
secrets wrested from them. But in all these excavations his venera- 
tion for the ancient was such that even the most lowly grave was 
invariably left restored to its former state. None could accuse him of 
undue desecration or vandalism. He became an expert on flint and 
stone implements. Thousands of relics were collected with accurate 
history of their findings constituting the finest aggregation of anti- 
quarian objects ever secured in central West Virginia; a region not 
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rich in ancient remains. These in later years were placed intact and 
permanently in the Museum of The West Virginia Historical and 
Antiquarian Society, Charleston; since created The Department of 
State Archives and History...In 1893 he was one of three who orig- 
inated and published The Archaeologist, an illustrated journal in- 
tended to meet the primary needs of the archaeological student. This 
publication was suspended three years later. 


Lucullus V. McWhorter 


In 1897, the home farm was disposed of and the author soon 
after settled near the historic Fort Jefferson, in Darke County, Ohio. 
In the spring of 1903, he consummated his life-long desire to “go 
west,” by moving with his family to North Yakima, Washington; 
where he continued for a time in the live stock business, which he had 
previously been following. His delight was Devon cattle. His father 
and himself brought the first of this active breed into Central West 
Virginia. He held to them in Ohio, and selected the cream of seven 
different herds and took them to Washington. He and his two sons 
had, when they disposed of their business, the nucleus of the best 
herd in the United States. They exhibited throughout the Northwest 
and the Pacific Slope. 

In his new home, situated only a few miles from the Yakima 
Indian Reservation, he found opportunity for the field study of 
ethnology, which he had combined with archaeology. He soon won 
the friendship of the tribe. He joined in their social gatherings and 
festivities. He camped with them in the mountains, participating in 
their feats of strength and testing the splendid efficiency of the sweat- 
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house and the icy river bath. He mingled with them in their primitive 
worship, for which he has inherent respect. He has been instructed 
in the mystic rites of the “medicine dance,” and the touching simplicity 
of the “feast of the new food ;” a ceremony of invocation and thanks- 
giving to Me-yay’-wah, the Supreme. He has been welcomed at the 
“funeral feast,” where the grief and respect for the memory of the 
dead is attested by wailing and the distribution of presents. Looked 
upon as one of their number, they have sought his counsel. As one 
aged warrior expressed it “He has ears and he hears straight. He 
has but one tongue and he talks from his heart.” So great was their 
confidence in him, that Yédm-tee-bee, “bitten by a grizzly bear,” a 
strong clan Chieftain, adopted him into his tribe; conferring upon him 
all the honors of a councilman, under the name of a deceased sub- 
chief, He-méne-Ka-wan, “Old Wolf.” This name in Klickitat, a 
tribe amalgamated with the Yakimas, is Hal-ish Ho-sat. At a later 
day, T0o-skas-Pot-thah’-nook, “Seven Mountains,” the last surviving 
son of the great War Chief, Owhi, adopted him in lieu of a deceased 
brother, Ko-téh’-wi-nat, “rain falling from a passing cloud,” a noted 
warrior of his day. 

Chief YOomteebee’s newly made clansman soon became aware that 
his people were being systematically looted; that their right to the 
reservation streams for irrigation purposes, without which their lands 
were worthless, had been appropriated by the white settlers; and 
that later this wrong had been arbitrarily sanctioned by an unfair 
ruling of the Secretary of the Interior, leaving the Indians entirely 
unprovided for. Also that through Congressional legislation, steered 
by local “promotors” and land grabbers, three-fourths of all allot- 
ments within a large area were to be sold under a law that was 
equivalent to confiscation; permitting the allotees to hold twenty 
acres each only, for which they were to pay for a water right on such 
terms and at such price as the Secretary of the Interior might provide. 
This appalling robbery, which if consummated meant ruin for the 
victims, he saw hanging over the Yakimas. Acting upon his own 
volition and without legal advice, he went secretly into the fight with 
the determination that if the game could not be defeated, he would 
in any event expose the conspiracy which he surmised to be far-reach- 
ing and powerful. His conjecture proved true and the odds against 
him were heavy. But casting his lot with that of Yoomteebee, the 
“leader of the hostiles,” and enjoying the full confidence of that de- 
termined, primitive-minded Chieftain, he well knew what danger 
lurked ahead should he fail to break the mighty combine and the 
tribesmen be driven to the “last ditch.” He kept his own counsel, 
but when the time came for the Indians to be approached by the 
Government officials for the purpose of securing the contracts neces- 
sary for the consummation of the crime, he acted promptly. Mounted 
on Wild Eye, “The Grey Cayuse,” he struck the Reservation trails 
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night and day; warning his red brothers against signing any papers 
that might be presented to them. Chief Y6dmteebee sent out other 
runners and soon the entire tribe was awake to the impending danger. 
They refused to sign, and the pet scheme to ensnare the Yakimas was 
foiled, nor did the despoilers know for a time from whence came the 
blow. 

The first skirmish had been won and the lines of the enemy 
thrown into confusion. This, however, only augmented the ominous 
menace of an actual tragedy should the tide turn. On March 10, 1910, 
Chief Y66mteebee died of pneumonia, leaving the tribe in mourning 
and the “hostiles” without an aggressive leader. New measures, 
covert and subtle were launched by the opposition and the fight con- 
tinued. Wild Eye, an integral factor in the battle, covered hundreds 
of miles, traversing obscure trails in the darkness of night; and on 
one such occasion crossing a swollen reservation stream on a rude 
Indian bridge of round poles, the loose timbers half floating on the 
flood, giving at every step of the faithful steed. Often for days and 
nights the rider did not remove his clothes, eating when he could and 
sleeping when and wherever weariness demanded a rest. He was 
always welcomed at the Indian’s lowly home, but many times his bed 
was a blanket and a pile of straw in the open or the bare ground. The 
haunting appeal of Chief Y6dmteebee, “You are now my brother. 
You must always stand by my people and help them,” ever urged him 
on. During the thickest gloom of the trouble, Rev. Stwire G. Waters, 
who had been elected Head Chief of the Tribe, said, “I have been 
praying that the Lord would send a good man to help us, and he has 
heard me.” 

For three years, single-handed he kept up the struggle, balking 
every effort of the “system.” He then successfully invoked the aid 
of the Indian Rights Association. Mr. Brosius, the agent for this 
powerful, philanthropic body, entered the contest with spirit. He 
looked to the legal and strategic feature at the National Capitol, while 
Mr. McWhorter kept guard on the Reservation. Judge Carroll B. 
Graves, an eminent attorney of Seattle, was employed, and in the end 
a victory was won, insofar as recovering free water for one-half of 
the land involved and preventing the jeopardizing of any part of 
the allotments in question. Mr. Brosius said that if it had not been 
for “The Grey Cayuse” and rider, the Yakimas would have been 
despoiled of water rights to the value of several millions of dollars. 
The most effective and characteristic of the tribal petitions were 
drafted by Mr. McWhorter. 

The white owners of 20,000 acres of deeded Indian lands shared 
equally with the tribesmen in the fruits of this triumph, but strange 
to say they blindly stood in with the opposition, or held aloof until 
the last stages of the struggle. Mr. McWhorter did this work, ~ 
ignoring alike intimidating threats and warnings of social ostracism; 
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spending months of time and considerable money without any expecta- 
tion of compensation or reward; nor did he ever solicit or receive a 
dollar for the sacrifice which left him financially crippled. 

In 1913, Mr. McWhorter published his “Crime Against the 
Yakimas,” a strongly written pamphlet of fifty-six pages, illustrated, 
setting for the flagrant wrongs heaped upon this tribe and the strenu- 
ous fight made by the chief men for tardy justice. It is a fearful 
exposure of an attempt at despoiling the Nation’s Wards; wherein 
‘ Government officials, speculators and political cohorts under the cloak 
of philanthropic motives were combined to deliver the final coup de 
maitre to a helpless remnant of a race upon whose neck the heel of the 
conqueror has ground for the last four centuries. In the introduc- 
tion, by Mr. William E. Johnson, known and dreaded by the lawless 
whiskey vendors who haunt the western Indian reservations as “Pussie 
Foot,” in part, says: 

“Years ago McWhorter began mingling with the Yakima Indians. 
He earned their confidence. He fought their battles. He aired their 
wrongs in public. He spent his time and money in efforts to secure 
for them a square deal. He was formally adopted into their tribe by 
Chief YOomteebee, and is known among them as He-mene Ka-wan 
(Old Wolf). And, while he is an adopted member of their tribe and 
has participated in tribal affairs as a member of their council, he has 
never sought or received one dollar of benefit from such membership. 

“Four years ago, when I began operations in Washington, sup- 
pressing the liquor traffic among Indians, as chief officer of the Indian 
service, I first crossed this man MoWhorter’s trail. I found him 
stirring them up to protest against the issuing of saloon license at 
Toppenish. I found the Indians under his influence, protesting 
against the issuing of saloon licenses at Wapato, at Parker and other 
places. I found him stirring up the Yakimas to petition the Secretary 
of the Interior, asking for the removal of the white man’s saloon from 
their midst. 

“In March, 1911, a bill was introduced into the Washington senate 
to destroy the splendid state law against selling liquor to Indians. The 
news came to me immediately over the wire and I telegraphed to many 
persons of influence in that state, asking assistance in defeating the 
infamous proposal. It was L. V. McWhorter who played the card 
that defeated the liquor grafters. He rode the Yakima Reservation 
for two days. The result was, that, representing five hundred Indians, 
he sent a telegram to the sponsor of the bill protesting and imploring 
that it be withdrawn. And it was withdrawn, as the hundreds of 
scoundrels who have since been convicted under this law can testify. 

“Because of my interest in my own race as well as my interest in 
the Indian, I rejoice that the following pages have been written, and 
written by one so well qualified to tell the sordid story as Mr. 
McWhorter. If the remainder of the white race were like him, there 
would be no ‘Indian problems.’ ” 





HOW FLINT ARROW HEADS WERE 
MADE* 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


O the uninformed a gracefully shaped and delicately chipped 

Indian arrow head represents the product of a wonderfully lost art. 
It seems almost impossible that the beautiful specimen could have 
been made by an Indian possessing only rude means of making any- 
thing. It is an erroneous idea, however, to suppose that the American 
who centuries ago made such an arrow head was untutored or igno- 
rant of the best possible of tools needed for flint chipping. In many 
instances with the tools which we call rude he produced a finer speci- 
men of stone chipping than could a modern lapidary with all his 
modern appliances. 

Some hard cutting material is a necessary adjunct to the progress 
of any people, primitive or enlightened. Since primitive man was not 
acquainted with the use of metal, it is natural that he should utilize 
stone, which was abundant everywhere. The use of sharp pieces of 
naturally broken stone probably led him to break stones, and using 
such pieces for cutting suggested other uses by modifying the form. 

Early man in all probability used natural pebbles as throwing 
weapons, and natural clubs of wood for striking. His use of pieces 
of wood for thrusting suggested the spearshaft, and his experience 
with cutting stones suggested the spear-head, with which he could 
more easily kill-game or provide himself with a weapon of defense 
or attack. The game killed required a knife for dressing it and 
sharp tools were necessary for scraping and cutting skins for gar- 
ments. Cutting tools were also essential in shaping soft stones into 
pots, for making wooden vessels, for cutting trees, making bone im- 
plements and drilling holes. The vital need of early man for so many 
things gave rise to the art of stone or flint chipping. 

Although many relics of the ancient American remain in the 
soil all about us, the ordinary observer frequently passes by unnoticed 
the pottery fragment, or the bone implement, and picks from the 
ploughed field or water-washed bank the arrow head which excites 
his greater admiration. 

The first requisite for making a good chipped implement, as for 
instance, an arrow head, is appropriate material. The stone mu&st be 
hard and have conchoidal fracture. It must chip at an acute angle 
to the medial plane of the mass. The less the angle, the more work- 
able the stone. Flint or chert, quartz, jasper, chalcedony, obsidian, 
felsite, and argillite are all types of stone having a conchoidal fracture. 

To chip properly, the stone should be obtained from a moist 





* From a paper read before the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 
(Pa). 
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place, such as the sea or lake shore, the damp earth, or from veins of 
rock below the surface exposure; it ought to have “quarry water.” 

Large pebbles were used and larger masses quarried and broken 
into fragments. These fragments, chipped roughly into blank forms 
or “cache blades,” were carried into camp for completion. Concern- 
ing the quarries of the ancient American, Dr. W. H. Holmes, in 
“Arrows and Arrowmakers,” in the “American Anthropologist” for 
January, 1891, says: “In Arkansas there are pits dug in solid rock— 
a heavy bedded novaculite—to a width of twenty-five feet or more. 
In Ohio and other states similar phenomena have been observed. In 
the District of Columbia extensive quarries were opened in gravel- 
bearing bluffs, and millions of quartzite and quartz boulders secured 
and worked. The extent of native quarrying has not until recently 
been realized. Such work has been considered beyond the capacity 
of savages; and when ancient pits were observed, they were usually 
attributed to gold hunters of early days, and in the south are still 
known as ‘Spanish diggings.’ From Maine to Oregon, from Alaska 
to Peru, hills and mountains are scarred with pits and trenches. The 
ancient methods of quarrying are not known, and up to the present 
time no tools have been discovered, save rude stone hammers, impro- 
vised for the purpose. Picks of bones and pikes of wood were 
probably used.” . 

Flint Ridge in Ohio and the Fort Erie, Ontario, quarries are fairly 
well known. I do not find, however, that any mention has been 
made of the numerous aboriginal “flint” quarries in Pennsylvania 
except by Mr. A. F. Berlin in Moorehead’s “Prehistoric Implements,” 
p. 187. The Wilkesbarre Museum Curator of Archeology tells me 
that there are about 2,000 such quarries alone in Lehigh and Berks 
counties, Pa. 

To determine how arrow heads and other chipped implements 
were made, it is only necessary to watch the process among a few 
modern Indian tribes who still remember the art. There are also several 
good descriptions contained in books by travelers, among them Catlin. 
The Indians generally have forgotten the art and inquiries will bring 
but meagre information. A few, however, remember the funda- 
mental principles but the majority look upon an arrow or spear head 
of flint with as much wonder as does the ordinary Yankee farmer. 

In the description which follows I have combined previously 
known facts regarding the chipping of flint-like stones with other 
facts gleaned from a series of experiments conducted by myself 
under the direction of Prof. F. W. Putnam, in the American Museum 
of Natural History. These results were embodied in a paper which 
has never been published. Much of the description which follows 
later is taken from this paper. In the description of the various pro- 
cesses the reader must understand that where positive statements of 
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methods are made that these methods were those used in experiments 
and are in accord with methods known to have been used. 

The tools used in shaping arrow heads were few and simple, 
consisting merely of a stone hammer and a bone flaker. For larger 
implements a stone anvil, a pad of skins, and a pitching tool, were 
used in addition. The flaker was one of the most important tools in 
the process and with it the most delicate work was done. 

In making an arrow head the arrow maker chose, for instance, 
an oval pebble measuring approximately four inches in length, two 





Fig. 1. Position of the hands in chipping a quartz or flint pebble or flake. 
Note the grip of the fingers on the pits in the hammer-stone. 


inches and a half in width and three-quarters of an inch thick. He 
held the pebble in his left hand, palm downward, the pebble projecting 
about an inch over his thumb. The hammer was held in his right 
hand, palm toward the left (see figure 1). He struck a quick, smart 
blow on the projecting edge of the pebble at the point indicated in 
the figure. A large chip flew off, starting at the point of precussion, 
and running on the under side, gradually thinning and widening as it 
progressed. This operation was repeated all around the stone. Then 
the chipped pebble was reversed. The chipping having been suc- 
cessful, the portion chipped away on one side of a surface met that 
on the other side of the same surface, and the edges became sharp. 
The flaker now came into requisition. It was a piece of deer antler, 
or, perhaps, of bone, as either would answer, and had a roughened 
point. A spot near the end of the flaker was pressed against the 
sharp edge gf the stone so that the flaker was indented (see figure 2). 
The pressure of the flaker was against the stone and upward, while 
the stone was pressed against it and downward. A quick turn of 
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the wrists inward and downward brought off a chip. In this way 
the arrow point was given definite outline. That bone or antler 
should be the chief instrument in flaking stone seems at first strange, 
and yet it was the most important factor in the process. An antler 
pitching tool was useful in taking off long flakes. 

In the manufacture of a large spear head, the pebble, which is 
too large to be easily held in the hand, was placed upon the pad of 
skins which rested upon the stone anvil, the object of this pad being 
to provide a yielding base; this also was one reason for holding the 
smaller stone in the hand. The notches in the arrow point were made 
by making a small chip at the proper place, reversing the blade, and 
chipping again until the notch was “eaten in.” Large stone chips re- 
quired only the use of the antler or bone flaker to transform them 





Fig. 2. Position of the hands in flaking quartz or flint with a bone or antler 
flaking tool. 

into shapely points. Often many hundred of unfinished chipped ° 
blades were made, and stored in the earth, afterward being dug up 
and flaked into any shape that necessity required. It was formerly 
believed that cache blades were buried for safety only, but it is now 
understood that they were also placed in the damp earth to absorb 
and retain the “quarry water” or moisture that keeps the stone elastic 
and easy to flake. 

It must not be supposed that the arrow maker was successful in 
finishing every blade. Often a blow would cause an abrupt fracture 
or take off too large a chip. This all depended upon the character of 
the stone and the skill of the operator. Unsuccessful attempts were 
cast aside and are technically called “rejects.” Many hundreds of 
these may be found on old Indian quarry and camp sites. 

The usual chipped implements are the knife, spear point, arrow 
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point, drill, and scraper, each kind of implement varying in size and 
form. The drill is long and narrow, having rough but sharp edges, 
generally broad at its base, and was used to perforate soft stone, 
bone and wood. It was sharpened automatically, for as soon as an 
edge became dulled the increased resistance caused the material that 
it was drilling to act as a flaker and compelled a flake to fly off, thereby 
giving a new edge. The scraper was made from a large chip, flaked 
so as to be levelled on one side like a chisel. Many scrapers were 
made from broken arrow and spear points. It was sometimes fast- 
ened to a handle and used to scrape wood, bone and skin. The differ- 
ent forms of spear heads and knives and arrow points grade into 
each other, often making it impossible to name the exact use of a 
particular specimen. Perhaps they were used to a considerable ex- 
tent interchangeably. Knives were of many forms, the chief charac- 
teristics being the finely bevelled sharp cutting edge. Some were 
made so as to fit into a handle and others to be held in the hand. The 
spear was much longer than the arrow point and designed to be 
fastened to a shaft. Spear heads or points were among the most 
beautiful specimens of the chipper’s art. They have been found in 
abundance on sites of great antiquity, confirming the theory that the 
arrow point is more modern than the spear. The arrow point could 
only be used in conjunction with a throwing stick or with a bow, and 





Fig. 3. Various stag-s in the making of a quartz arrowhead, selected 
from specimens in the American Museum of Natural History. 
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there is every reason to believe that the arrow was evolved from the 
spear. 

The arrow head appears in as many varied forms as design and 
accident could create. It was made from stone, colored by all the 
hues nature produces—red, pink, yellow, blue, green, black, and 
white—and often from quartz crystal. Different peoples to a certain 
extent had different styles and individuals often their own particular 
“brand.” The arrow head was made for all the varied uses to which 
a missle of its kind could be put. Special arrows were likely used for 
large and for small game, for birds, for fish, and for war, but to 
venture to definite these would be simply guesswork. An ingenious 
device was the bevel head. The cross-section of a bevel head is 
rhomboidal. For a long time it was thought that this form was but 
an accident in the method of flaking, but I am told that experiments 
made at the Smithsonian Institution are said to have shown that the 
bevel head flies with a rotary motion, so that it not only goes more 
directly, but on striking an object literally bores a hole into it. This 
seems to require further investigation, however. The “fishing point” 
is long, narrow and slender. It was designed to be shot into the water 
at the fish. The small points were made from small chippings with a 
small flaker. War points are thought to have been fastened loosely 
to the shaft so that they could not be pulled out of the flesh, even 
thought the shaft were withdrawn. Blunt arrow heads, or “bunts,” 
were used to hit objects without penetrating then. Such bunts were 
often made of broken points reflaked. 

The arrow has ceased to play an important part in hunting or 
warfare, the bullet having superseded it. The bullet, however, is the 
evolution of the arrow head, its mission is the same, and the principle 
which governs it is the same. Ancient as well as modern man was 
aware that a small, heavy object, swiftly propelled, could go where a 
larger one thrown by hand could not go, and that it would do more 
damage. 

From the hand spear to the arrow,—after the bow was known,— 
was but a step; then came the cross-bow and bolt; then the rude 
musket and bullet. The bullet, being heavier and propelled more 
swiftly, needed no shaft, nevertheless it is but an arrow head in 
another form. 











THE STORY OF CENTURIES IS 
WRITTEN HERE 


This seamed and weather beaten face is that of a woman. Upon 
it is traced by the unfeeling hand of Adversity the story of a life made 
up of suffering and toil. Hunger, pain, privation, cold and-despair 
have all left their imprints and time has allowed old age to etch 
them in. 
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Towatquitz (Sundown), a woman of the White River Utes, is 
now about 90 years of age, and is a cripple, unable to walk or stand 
erect. Her home is with her granddaughter whom she raised from 
infancy. Sundown is very poor but her face always smiles when she 
speaks. The Indian youth of today has much to learn of stoicism 
and patience from the unlettered grandfather and grandmother. May 
he never forget. 
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OURAY, THE WHITE MAN’S FRIEND 





b tit =a, URAY, the chief of the Ute tribe of Indians who was 
: = 2 known as the “White Man’s Friend,” died in Colo- 
rado Augu: t 27, 1880, at the age of sixty. 

The Ute Indians were a restless; warlike and 
aggressive people who gave very little attention to 
the cultivation of the arts of peace, but lived by 
hunting and on wild fruits and roots. In their tribal 
life they were indifferent to ceremonial, and exercised 
a democratic spirit generally, but had a centralized or hereditary chief- 
ship. 

They formerly occupied the mountain region of western Colo- 
rado and eastern Utah, with portions of the adjacent territory on the 
north and south. They extended their hunting and raiding expedi- 
tions, however, far down into the plains. 

With their neighbors and kindred they were usually at peace, 
but with all the tribes of the plains they carried on relentless war- 
fare. They traded with the Navajos and Piutes and obtained 
blankets and baskets, and from the Mexicans they procured herds 
of horses, sheep and cattle when they did not replenish their supply 
in successful raids on other tribes. 

As a rule their dwellings were brush shelters or tepees. 


VicTiMS OF BROKEN PROMISES 


In 1850 the Ute Indians made their first treaty with the gov- 
ernment. Subsequently various other treaties were made by which 
the tribe was limited in range. Finally the entire body, with the 
exception of the Southern Utes, were removed to the present reser- 
vation in Utah. Thirty-five years ago they numbered less than 
4,000 and since then they have been reduced to 2,500. 

The Ute Indians in Utah have been fairly prosperous, but 
those in Colorado have suffered the natural disadvantages of a 
sterile country and have been the victims also of neglected treaty 
promises. 

Ouray, their chief, did more than any other leader for the 
Utes. In negotiating treaties with the tribe the United States gov- 
ernment found Ouray’s services almost indispensable. This honor- 
able man saw to it that all the treaties in the making of which he 
was in any way concerned were kept by the tribe, to the members 
of which also he was intensely loyal. 

As far as it was possible, he protected the interests of the tribe 
and set them an example of living in a measure a civilized life. 
Ouray was a man of keen intelligence, much breadth of view and 
considerable education. He spoke and wrote Spanish and used that 
language in his correspondence with the officials of the government. 
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He went to Washington a number of times to make appeal on behalf 
of his people, pointing out in a dignified, reasonable way the griev- 
ances under which they suffered. 


Ouray A FAMED WARRIOR 


In his youth Ouray himself was a great warrior and loved 
adventure. He was 30 years old when the first treaty was made 
by his tribe with the United States government, and for 30 years 
afterward he was an advocate of peace. 

In 1879, the year before his death, Ouray witnessed the outbreak 
of the Ute Indians in Colorado, which involved the massacre at 
White River agency of Indian Agent N. C. Meeker and 12 others. 
On the same day the Ute Indians ambushed and attacked 160 troops 
at Milk Creek and the commander, Capt. Thornbury, was killed. 
The command was invested for five days before relief came, and 
in that time it lost 14 killed and 43 wounded. 

Ouray had done his utmost to preserve peace and restrain the 
Indians from beginning hostilities. 

—Washington Post, Aug. 27, 1917. 





CHIPETA, WIDOW OF CHIEF OURAY 


WITH A WORD ABOUT A DEAL IN BLANKETS 
By ZITKALA-SA 


YEAR ago this fall it was my special privilege to be the guest 

of Chipeta. I had gone to her for a heart to heart talk about 

the use of peyote, a powerful narcotic, used by the Ute people. 

Within her nephew’s tepee where she gave me audience were 

gathered friends, relatives and neighbors,—for word had gone out 

that I was coming to talk about matters of large importance with 

Chipeta. And Chipeta is an honored woman for she is the widow 

of Chief Ouray, a red patriot who had many times saved the lives 

of white settlers and who had in many an emergency saved his 
tribe from disaster. 

Our conversation drifted pleasantly to the days of Chipeta’s 
girlhood. It is an old time custom among Indians to enter upon 
a subject slowly and not rush to discussion at once, nor try to say 
all one desired to voice in one breath. 

Chipeta was not boastful. More often she sat silently smiling 
and nodding her assent to the stories one related of her wild rides 
through the hills, risking her own personal safety to give warning 
to her white friends of impending raids. With these stories told, 
came the plunge into the talk about present day conditions. I told 
of the rumors that she and her brother McCook had been deceived 
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into the use of a dangerous drug and that they were being fleeced 
by the mercenary traffickers in peyote buttons. 

Earnestly she scanned my face as I told them of the inevitable 
degeneration that follows the habitual and indiscriminate use of 
narcotics. Frankly she told me that peyote eased her brother’s rheu- 
matism and hers. Admitting the truth of my statements she said, 
“I have noticed that the pains return when I stop the use of the 
drug.” 

McCook then spoke. Terse and deeply significant was his 
reply: “When the Great White Father in Washington sent a letter 
to me telling me that whiskey was bad, I stopped our people from 
its use. When the Great White Father sent a letter to me telling 
me that gambling was bad, I forbade our people to play cards.” 
There was a momentary pause. I wondered what he would say 
next. I hoped he would say he now decided to give up the drug, 
peyote and stop its use among his people. He concluded briefly: 

“Now the Great White Father has sent me no letter telling 
me peyote is bad. ‘Therefore, as long as he permits its use, we 
will continue to use it.” 

It was with a sad heart that I returned to the Agency. All 
along the journey questions presented themselves to my mind. Did 
you ever try giving a serious talk or lecture to an audience that 
was more or less under the influence of a drug? In such a case 
what results may you expect? Did you ever hear of an evangelist 
addressing a class of drug users who in their abnormal condition 
were helplessly unable to receive his message? What do civilized 
communities do with their drug victims? Do not they legislate for 
the protection of society and for the protection of the drug user? 
A great longing filled me for some message from the Great White 
Father telling his red children that peyote was bad for them and 
asking them to refuse to use or sell it. Federal action is needed. 
Chief Ouray, friend of the white man, would that your old friends 
might befriend your aged widow and the people whom you loved. 
Would that federal action might be taken before it is too late.” 
These were the burden of my thoughts as I rode back from my 
visit with Chipeta. 

Some time later, while conversing with a friend who had been 
interested in my visit I heard an amazing story. It was about my 
friend Chipeta. It was like a tale in a night-mare and I could 
scarcely believe it. For Chipeta, for Chief Ouray and his people 
my indignation arose but I could not speak. This is what I heard 
told: 

“In some way the idea was started that the Government ought 
to give a gift to Chipeta in grateful memory to Chief Ouray, faith- 
ful friend of the border settlers and loyal advocate of obedience to 
Federal orders. It was to be a token of regard also to Chipeta for 
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the valuable service, she, too had rendered. The plan was presented 
to the Great White Father in Washington and was approved. 

“The question then came up as to the kind of gift that would 
be useful to Chipeta and at the same time suitable as a memento.” 

I heard the story of the discussion and light streamed into my 
heart. My fancy moved ahead of the story and I thought of the 
kind of gifts that were within range of possibility. What if the 
gift should be a ‘genuine guarantee of water rights to the Ute Indians, 
or the title to their 250,000 acres of grazing lands to be held intact 
for the future unallotted children, or a message from the Great 
White Father giving news of Federal action against the peyote drug? 
All these things and more were needed and any one would have 
been a royal gift to the royal Chipeta. Then dimly in my ears the 
story went on. 

With a sudden shock I heard that the gift chosen was a pair of 
trading store shawls. .Scarcely could I believe my ears, for was this 
a suitable gift with which to honor loyal service through a period 
of many years? 

“The shawls were purchased at a little trading station and sent 
to Washington where they were tagged as a gift from the Great 
White Father, in honor of the past friendship of Chief Ouray and 
of Chipeta to the white people. Then the shawls were reshipped to 
their starting point in Utah. 

“With what innocent joy Chipeta received them. At once she 
returned the compliment by sending the donor a large and ex- 
pensive Navajo blanket. It was a free will offering, paid for by 
personal money and given out of the gratitude of her heart for the 
little token that someone in Washington had given her. 

“Little did Chipeta realize that she had never really received 
a gift, but that without her consent she had been made to pay for 
the “gift shawls.” 

“The bill for the shawls was sent to the Government office at 
Uintah and Ouray Agency and the money in settlement was paid 
out of Ute money known as ‘Interest on the Ute 5% Funds.’” 

If the spirit eyes of Chief Ouray can see his heart must be 
made sad. His widow has given away a beautiful blanket rug to 
reciprocate what she thinks a gift of tender sentiment. 

Poor unsuspecting Chipeta, loyal friend of the whites in the 
days when Indian friendship counted! Your shawls derived even so 
cover your head like a royal mantle and it is not for you to bow 
your head in shame. Your reward for faithful service is the recol- 
lection of your husband’s integrity and the consciousness of having 
within your light always done well. No shawl is big enough to 
obscure or to cover the gifts you have given freely and for which 
no material thing will ever repay you. 
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THE WHITE PLAGUE. 
By GRACE COCLIDGE 


E came back to us from a non-reservation school whither 

he had gone at the price of great sacrifices, and coming he 
brought with him a wife, an alien wife, an Indian girl but of an 
Eastern tribe. To a people as clannish as are the members of 
his tribe the fact of her strangeness was most disconcerting. 
She could not speak their tongue. She was unfamiliar with 
their ways. She could not be proud with their cherished pride 
of race. But he wrote that he was coming and with her. His letter 
was passed about the camps. 

He had learned a trade at his non-reservation school. He was 
a baker, and that position at our school being left unexpectedly 
vacant, he was coming home to fill it. 

But when he came we saw that it mattered little whether or 
not she was alien for soon she would be even further removed 
from us than she was by the fact of her birth, by, indeed, the 
grasping implacable hand of Death. Her days were numbered. 
The shadow lay upon her face. 

The position of baker is one of the least in point of honor and 
of pay of all those in a government boarding school. On account of 
the latter fact this couple could not very well join the school mess, 
costing as it did from twelve to fourteen dollars each per month. 
Double this sum was expense not to be thought of for them. 

They went to the superintendent begging a couple of rooms, one 
room even, anywhere—there was none of the few school cottages 
vacant just then—neither were there vacant any possible house- 
keeping rooms. 

The young baker stared helplessly at the superintendent. 

“There are two rooms in the bakery, the one where the ovens 
are, and the mixing room re 

“You mean that you think that your wife might cook in the 
mixing room?” 

“T thought of it.” 

“I think I could find you a stove.” 

“She would be very glad.” 

And so the matter was arranged. In the mixing room where 
stood the tubs of rising dough they set up their little stove and 
table. Here while the young baker directed the efforts of the boys 
of his “detail,” the young wife cooked and coughed. 

The Winter slipped by. Spring came. The young wife ap- 
proached her end, or rather the fate that awaited her surged up 
out of the abyss to engulf her. They could not take her to her 
husband’s people, to dingy cabin or huddled hut to die, for she 
knew nothing of life as these “blanket” Indians lived it. And also 
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if she had not the pride of their race she had at least that of her 
own. So he left with her at last as he had come, travelled with the 
frail wraith of her to the home of her people. 

And he buried her there. After a while he wrote arid told us 
of her end. 


A TALE OF THE BOY WHO COUGHED 


The little boy sat on the steps of the boys’ building and coughed 
and smiled and coughed again. His clothes hung akwardly upon 
his lean little body. His thin hands were clutched about his skeleton 
shins. The sun of* spring beat down upon him and the little boy 
turned an eager back to the warmth of its rays. 

The matron followed my lingering glance. 

“We’ve sent him away three times, and three times he’s come 
back. He says there’s nothing to eat at home. And he’s got a 
little shaver of a brother here. He seems to think the small chap 
needs him. He doesn’t go to the school-room. He can’t. Indeed 
he doesn’t do anything but sit in the sun or up against the steam 
pipes, and eat, and go to bed.” 

“I think I never saw so thin a child!” 

“He shouldn’t be here. If an inspector were to see him he 
would certainly make trouble for us. It is against all the regulations 
to keep a child in his condition with the other children. 

“Does he—does he sleep with them?” 

The matron made an impatient gesture. “We have only the 
one dormitory.” 

“Of course, I know.” 

“We are as full as we can be. Anyhow, we’ve tried to send 
him away. He just won’t stay at home.” 

“What will become of him—in the end?” 

“In ‘the end? They will send some one horseback, flying, for 
his people. And they will come and carry him out (his parents are 
not living) and before they will have reached the Agency we shall 
hear them ‘crying.’ That’s the way it was with Minnie Badger 
and little Nancy; you remember her. They died in the wagon, 
both of them.” 

“Can you not send him home again? Should you not do it?” 

The matron looked over her shoulder at the little shrunken 
bundle backed toward the sun. 

“T don’t know what the superintendent could do,” she said. “I 
couldn’t.” 


A FAMILY REAPING 


We had a way of staring at her with incredulous eyes for she 
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was the luckiest one of us all, the pampered of fate, the immune 
one, the sole triumphant mother. For she had had two children and 
they were both living. And even as we stared at her we turned 
our own eyes to the hills, the engulfing hills where we had laid our 
own. And if we were at all lucky, we reached out our hands 
toward our spared little ones. But some of us could but fold 
our hands, keeping our eyes upon the ground. 

Then her first child, a little girl of nearly two, fell ill. She 
with her family had spent a part of the preceding winter with an 
old friend, a woman of middle age, the mother of one son, and 
whose only son was dying. They had gone for but a little visit, but 
seeing the distress of the mother soon to be torn from her one 
living child, they had remained to do for mother and son what 
they could. 

He was a gentle young man, patient in his distress, his eyes 
very touching because of the little rebellious flame of hope that 
would burn in them, even to the very end. The little girl of nearly 
two was a great solace to him. On the ground, at meal times, she 
sat beside him, while he fed and tended her; dressed her even, assay- 
ing to smooth her downy hair, rebellious in its miniature braids. 
The young mother whose arms were full with her new born; was 
thankful for the help, for the young father must needs be absent 
the greater portion of the time earning money to feed them all, 
his hosts as well as his own. 

At length the young man died, and the camp was broken up. 

And then we heard that the child, the one that was nearly two, 
was dying. ‘The disease in her had travelled with the consuming 
rapidity of flame. She lay a fluttering pallid thing upon the mother’s 
arm, her great eyes resting upon us; not shy any more, she was 
past that; not even interested, and so nearly dead that but one desire 
yet persisted in her, the wish to be by day or night upon her mother’s 
arm, her great eyes resting upon us; not shy any more, she was 
child on one arm, the new born on the other. But always her eyes 
were upon the face of the dying one; steadily upon it, patiently, 
but with despair. 

We came and looked upon her, we who so recently had envied 
her. We saw the child, we saw her look, and seeing we crept away, 
our hands reaching again for our own. 

Then the little one died. And the young mother, patient and 
despairing, did not shift the new-born into the other’s place, and sat 
as before, still staring, still patient. 

Suddenly the littlest one grew ill. Pneumonia we judged from 
what we heard, though the Indians do not differentiate diseases. 
And in three days of staring, of patient, of augmenting despair, in 
the mother’s arms, the baby also died. They carried her, snug 
in her “beaded” cradle, gay with red flannel and purple ribbons, a 
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silk handkerchief drawn across her face, and laid her in the obliterat- 
ing ground. 

Then again we went to see the mother. She who had been so 
busy, so harrassed, now sat idle, her futile hands hidden beneath 
her shawl. She looked at us, she spoke to us, she even roused her- 
self to a semblance of her old manner. She laughed a little. 

It was three months after that that her grandmother came with 
her into our place. It was summertime and as I happened to be 
outside she did not go into the house but sank down upon the 
ground in the shade of a wagon, leaning back against.a wheel. She 
spoke, but only in a whisper. It was the grandmother with signs 
who told us what had happened. 

It seemed that they had been on their way on foot up to the 
Agency when just outside of our fence she had been seized with a 
hemorrhage,—her first one. Watching the talk of the old hands, 
I understood only too well. It had left her breathless and voiceless, 
her hair clinging to her clammy forehead. 

Behind the wagon the old woman wiped away her furtive tears. 

In a half hour’s time the young women felt better and together 
she and the grandmother walked slowly down the valley toward 
their home. 

A year, almost to the day, from the death of the young man, be- 
side her babies with tears and lamenting they laid this young mother 


upon the warm, all-embracing bosom of the earth. 








MEN AND WOMEN WHOSE LIVES 
COUNT FOR THE RED MAN’SCAUSE 


Mrs. Decora-Deitz and Mrs. Baldwin. 


Art and Progress as Seen by Two Indian Women. 


Not everything that the Indian of old possessed is to be dis- 
carded by civilization, by any means. A people that produced noth- 
ing worth while during all the ages of their existence have about 
proved their inherent incapacity. The American Indian has pro- 
duced many things worth while. Their art is characteristic. It 
gives to our American esthetic life a distinctive color, and few there 
are who do not enjoy having Indian art-craft products. 

Since her early training at Hampton Angel Decora-Deitz has 
loved the art of her people and has striven to portray their life with 
pen and brush. She is probably the most noted Indian artist and 
designer, unless it may be her husband, Lone Star. She is to 
modern Indian art what Dr. Eastman is to modern Indian literature. 

Angel Decora is the descendant of the noted Winnebago Decora 
family and in her queenly bearing she shows all the qualities of her 
noble ancestry. For a number of years she has been the art in- 
structor at Carlisle Indian school, and now occupies a studio of her 
own in Carlisle. Her art training has been the best possible for the 
expansion of her own innate abilities. For some time she studied 
with Howard Pyle. ‘ 

In the picture she is shown to the left in Winnebago costume. 
She is explaining to Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, the meaning of the 
designs on a beaded blanket strip. Mrs. Baldwin who is a Chippewa 
is just as sincere as Mrs. Deitz in her belief that the art of the red 
man and the red woman should be preserved and perpetuated. Her 
home is filled with rare products of Indian handiwork. 
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M. RAYMOND HARRINGTON, EXPLORER 


One of our most devoted and consistent members of the associate 
class is Mr. M. Raymond Harrington, of the American Indian 
Museum, Heye Foundation, New York. Mr. Harrington has 
traveled widely over the American continent and since his early 
boyhood days has loved the Indian people and defended them from 
every angle of attack. It was he who called attention to the predica- 
ment of the Chittemachan Indians of Louisiana and who assisted in 
bringing to light the plight of the Florida Seminoles. Indeed his 
friendship for Indians and his deep devotion to their rights has 
cost him many an advantageous project, but as he said to me one 
day while talking it over, “If I can’t live by my principles and stand 
by my friends, I should be less than a man, no matter what the 
material gains might be by throwing conscience to the dogs.” 

From the days of his early boyhood when he played with the 
Indians of Washington and climbed the mountains back of Seattle, 
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through the days of his manhood when he lived with the Indians of 
Hudson’s Bay, of Mexico, of Oklahoma or of Cuba he has found 
friends among them and they are yet his friends. His life and ad- 
ventures have been most romantic but all through he has been clean, 
square and absolutely honest. 

















Joseph DePorte 
AN INDIAN MASTER PRINTER 


The Riverside Indian School has many splendid advantages. 
In many respects it is one of the best boarding schools in the country. 
Several things conspire to produce this advantage, among them, 
location, climate, the buildings, the courses of study and most of 
all the men and women who guide the minds of the pupils. In 
reading, week by week the Sherman Bulletin, the official school paper 
we have imbibed something of the spirit of Sherman Institute. 

Much of the spirit of the Sherman Bulletin is that injected by 
Joseph DePorte, the instructor in printing, a young Indian with a 
business head and ideals in his heart. He is a forceful writer and 
has ideas that are practical all the way through. He has promised 
our Magazine an article. 
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OUR TREASURER ENLISTS 


Our patriotic Treasurer, Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, is not con- 
tent in doing her bit at home, though her “bit” has been a large 
one and productive of much good. A firm believer in womans’ 
rights she has enlisted in a certain work for service in France. 
Always abounding in patriotic zeal, she has offered her services to 
the War Department for real duty overseas. She speaks French as 
fluently as English and her skill as an accountant will make her in- 
valuable to the auditing staff. 


It is a matter of special pride to Mrs. Baldwin that her cousin 
William J. Gardner, a former star on the Carlisle foot ball team, 
is now Captain of Company H, of the 338th Infantry, stationed at 
Camp Custer. With her characteristic kindness Mrs. Baldwin has 
sent the Captain a fine box of preserves, jams and jellies, put up by 
herself. But she has not confined her gifts to her relatives in uni- 
form. There are other boxes of toothsome sweets ready and seven 
woolen sweaters for the boys that go to the front. 


S. RALPH WALKINGSTICK 


The Cherokee people have produced many fine men of great 
ability. One of the younger men of the Cherokees who looms large 
in the struggle for success is Simon Ralph Walkingstick of Tahlequah 
grandson of the late Chief Walkingstick. 


Mr. Walkingstick who is a junior at Dartmouth has’ been a 
welcome visitor of our Editorial offices. A young man of splendid 
physique and ideals he has enlisted in the Y. M. C. A. service in 
the army. He has been appointed Secretary for the International 
Y. M. C. A. and will take up his duties in Mesopatamia where he 
will be stationed with the British Army. This illustrates the ad- 
vance of the new internationalism, for here we find an American 
Indian going to Asia Minor for the benefit of British troops. But 
unless Mr. Walkingstick was finely equipped mentally and spiritually 
he could not perform this service. The new internationalism recog- 
nizes a man according to his own worth and gives him equal oppor- 


tunity. 
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FLORENCE SHOTRIDGE 


Florence Shotridge, the wife of Louis Shotridge of Haine, 
Alaska, died on June 12th. We did not read the notice without a 
pang of sorrow, for by this death there passed away one of the 
finest examples of Indian womanhood in the North West. Mrs. 
Shotridge was the daughter of a ruling family among the Chilcoots 
and early learned the arts of her tribe, such as making the. wonder- 
ful Chileat blankets out of mountain goat wool. All the beautiful 
things in the old life were inculcated until she became, indeed the 
loved daughter of the tribe, whose personality made everyone who 
associated with her kinder and more sympathetic. In the adjoining 
town of the Chilcats lived Louis, son of Chief Shotridge. Jealously 
did the Shotridges educate their son in the lore of the clans and 
totems, carefully did they teach him the crafts of the woodcarver 
and metal worker. The Shotridges had given many notable potlatches 
and given away many thousands of dollars worth of presents to 
their tribesmen. 

Louis’ grew to youth and he met the eyes of Florence. ‘Then 
began the romance and a wonderful one, such as no novelist has 
ever recorded. It ended with the hero marrying the heroine. One 
great ideal dominated this young couple; they would protect and 
serve their people and, while retaining the good things in the old 
life, give them the advantages of the new. Florence had attended 
a girl’s college in Michigan and she was thus quick to point out to 
her husband his own educational needs. There was a way for him to 
succeed for he was an unusual singer. They went to St. Louis where 
they worked during the great fair. Louis studied and made his 
way with his voice. There was an Indian grand opera troop and 
both Mr. and Mrs. Shotridge for a time sang upon the stage, but 
this life was far from their taste. They had splendid receptions 
wherever they went and drew a large salary. When they reached 
Philadelphia they were the stars in the troop. Then, going to the 
University Museum, at U. of P. a new opportunity unfolded itself. 
A position was offered Mr. Shotridge in the museum whereby he 
could reproduce in record and by illustration the cultural life of 
his people. There was not much money to be paid for this position 
but enough to pay living expenses in a modest way. The high salary 
of the road was given up and the low museum salary accepted for 
one principal reason,—it afforded a chance to live and study at the 
University of Pennsylvania. This was the fulfillment of the long 
looked for chance to train in the knowledge of efficient business 
administration. Mr. and Mrs. Shotridge worked at the Museum 
and studied at the Wharton School of Commerce evenings and dur- 
ing special day periods. 

Then came the ill health of Florence, occasioned by close con- 
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finement in the Museum laboratory. The work was given up and 
the couple went back to Alaska on a field exploring and collecting 
expedition for the University. 


The end of the romance came in the death of Mrs. Shotridge, 
but her ideals and influence live on. The cemetery at Chilcoot Lake 
holds the body of one of Alaska’s sweetest native daughters. The 
singer has flown. 


GUS H. BEAULIEU LEADER AMONG THE CHIPPEWAS DIES 


Gus H. Beaulieu, for many years the editor of the “Tomahawk” 
passed away on August 8th. Mr. Beaulieu was a leader among the 
Chippewas and a commanding influence at White Earth. For many 
years he visited Washington in the interests of his people and it is 
said that he spent large sums of money fighting for the things he 
desired to attain for them. 


Gus Beaulieu was born at Crow Wing, Minn., a town founded 
by his father, an agent of the American Fur Trading Co. His birth- 
day was June 12, 1852, and thus he had passed the age of 65 when 
he met the call of death. 


The “Tomahawk” records the passing of its editor in a leading 
article under date of August 16. It states that he was in fine spirits 
and had gone on a hunting and fishing trip with his wife and son. 
He was about to cast his line into the waters of the little lake, which 
in boyhood he had often fished, when the unseen hand touched him 
and he fell. The cause of death was pronounced by the physician 
who was called as apoplexy. The popularity of Mr. Beaulieu is at- 
tested by the fact that his funeral sermon was preached by Rev. 
Kah-o-sed, of the Episcopal Church and the interment rites per- 
formed by Rev. Father Aloysius of the Catholic Church. The Agency 
flag was lowered at half mast during the day of his funeral. As 
the “Tomahawk” says, “Gus” is gone and we shall all miss him, 
but his personality will live in the memory of all who ever knew 
him. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of The American Indian 
Magazine published Quarterly at Cooperstown, New York for 
October 1, 1917. 

State of New York, } 

County of Albany, { 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 

aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur C. Parker, who, having been 

duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of the American Indian Magazine and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 

quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 

to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 


ss. 


aging editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Society of American Indians Publication Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Editor, Arthur C. Parker, Washington, D. C. 

Managing Editor, Arthur C. Parker, Washington, D. C. 

Business Managers, None. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holdnig 1 per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock.) Society of American Indians, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, .or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
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to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
lication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is: 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 

ARTHUR C. PARKER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this lst day of Oct., 1917. 
Wm. Mason. 
(Seal ) (My Commission expires 31 March, 1919.) 


SOCIETY AND MAGAZINE NOTES 


The general office of the Society and the Editorial headquarters 
of the Magazine are at the Secretary’s office, 707 Twentieth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. General letters and papers may be sent 
there. Correspondence will quickly be sent to the proper persons. 


When you have bills to pay the Society you may make your 
check or money order payable to the Society and send to our Treas- 
urer at her address which is 

Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, 


217 F. Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The Secretary of the Society in order to be at her work con- 
stantly has her office in the same building where she resides. This 
is a common practise with organization officers everywhere. Not 
only does our Secretary handle our complex and somewhat arduous 
work at all hours, but she has agreed to do so without salary, for 
the good of the cause, even though the By-Laws allow the Secretary 
payment for time. She gives us all her time, raises large sums of 
money for us, lives and dreams “the Society.” If every member 
did only one-tenth as much don’t you think we would be a mighty 
power? 


Likewise, the Treasurer, working day by day in a Government 
office, has the Indians on her mind. Her many patriotic duties 
outside of her office hours absorb her attention. It is for “The 
honor of the race and the good of the Country.” Going back home 
she looks at the card index of our membership. There’s a section 
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in it containing the names of those who should send her a check 
right now. 


We want to keep a record of all members of our race who 
are serving their country during this war. The farmer who is doing 
his extra bit, the stockman who is breeding more cattle, the house- 
wife who is putting up winter supplies, are those whose names we 
want on our lists. Then do not forget to send us the names and 
pictures of the men and boys and the women who are nurses who 
are in uniform and going across the Atlantic to help make the world 
safe for free governments of the people by the people. 


Send the Magazine your photograph and a sketch of your life 
and work. Send us the same of any energetic Indian or friend of 
our people who is loyal to our interests and serving our Country 
well. 


We desire to thank the few who responded to our request for 
news items and clippings. They really helped us. But what espe- 
cially pleases us is to realize that these few actually believed we 
meant what we said when we made the request. 


IN THE EDITORIAL SANCTUM 


Where is that Government Bureau Position? 


After we had purchased our second lot of Liberty Bonds we 
were very poor and our income pledged a long way ahead. It seems 
absurd, to be sure, but even an Editor may go “broke.” We 
thumbed over our scrap book reciting what we had done, as the 
press recorded our history, and wondered just which particular 
“honor” we would cash at the grocery store or coal yard. Not 
one looked like legal tender; and we discovered that in this cold 
commercial world it is cash that counts when material substance is 
concerned. (Subscribers, please take notice. Back subscriptions 
that are due will cheerfully be received.) But to proceed; a while 
ago one of our generous critics announced to the world that your 
Editor had been so good and subservient to the Indian Bureau,— 
those bad fellows in it,—that like as not a fine paying position 
in the Bureau awaited him, the Editor, in repayment for the toadying 
he had done. “Um, that is fine advance information,” we observed, 
for we had never entered the Bureau confidence deep enough to 
know in advance who was going to be appointed to the fat jobs. 
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Now we want to know where that fine position is, for those Liberty 
Bonds were mighty hard to pay for and our Editorial position, while 
bestowing honors bestows no bullion. Must we be forced to put 
an “ad” in these columns? 

“Work Wanted. By discredited Editor, accused of supporting 
the Government. Trial not yet held. Has no references. Last 
offer withdrawn by prospective employer. Address Box J, this 
office.” 

Or should we publish a Lost “ad” inquiring where that fine 
position flew? 

It looks to us as if someone was trying to confuse the Indians 
about their Society and to discredit in their minds some of the men 
and women who are their most earnest friends. The Indians need 
faith in good built up and not torn down. But now our high hopes 
of a government sinecure are all torn down and our faith in our 
critic’s infallibility shattered. But, we have the bonds and they are 
Liberty bonds. So, likewise we have our freedom, the freedom to 
struggle on for the attainment of right and justice for the Indian 
people, measured by the standards we have scaled the peaks to find. 


SEQUOIA’S ACHIEVEMENT 


Recently a statute to Sequoia was erected in Statuary hall in 
the National Capitol. Sequoia was the Cherokee half-blood who 
invented the Cherokee alphabet and to him is due very largely the 
fact that in few years almost the entire Cherokee nation could read 
and write their native tongue. He was the American Cadmus. 
One of our contemporaries asks if it would not have been infinitely 
greater if in this time he had given the Cherokees the English 
alphabet and suggests that if he had been trained with the whites he 
might have done this. ‘ ° 

In this is betrayed a misunderstanding of just what Sequoia did. 
We must remember that to reach a people we must take them as 
we find them and employ at first as a bridge of approach the things 
they know and understand. The Cherokees understood the Chero- 
kee language. They had an understanding of all its syllables. If 
to learn to read and write they must first learn to speak English 
many years would be required before they could speak and write 
it correctly. Think, for instance how difficult it would be for us 
to learn mathematics from a Chinese arithmetic, having no initial 
knowledge of Chinese. But Sequoia built in a logical way. For 
every syllabic sound in Cherokee he invented a letter-character. One 
had only to learn the meaning of the character to read Cherokee 
perfectly. His system of phonetics is far superior to any European 
method and one does not have to spend weeks and years in learning 
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to read Cherokee. A bright child can learn by Sequoia’s method in 
a week; an adult in two or three days. 

Sequoia brought a literature to the Cherokees almost overnight. 
He stimulated progress and gave an incentive to learn. He made 
a great people who are proud of their history and achievement. The 
roll of noted Cherokee names is large and their influence in national 
affairs is more than is generally known or appreciated. 


RUNNING A MAGAZINE 


Every periodical devoted to some definite propaganda makes 
friends and also makes enemies. Our Magazine is no exception and 
for every enemy we make because of some statement or other, 
we also make a friend. Of course we desire to make friends and 
once made we wish to keep them, but if so much as a mote appears 
to offend some of them they condemn us from our table of contents 
to our appendix. In a recent issue we gave offense because we 
spoke kindly of the German people. We lost a subscriber (who 
never really had paid his bill). After reading this issue we antici- 
pate the loss of some other subscriber because we speak too harshly 
of the German ruler. "Tis no easy task to please Every Man. 

Did you ever stop to think of the difficulty we have in editing 
a Magazine of this type? We must serve all of our members,— 
and yet who are our members? We number men and women among 
our Associates who are college presidents and professors, we have 
artists, scientists, writers, teachers and clergymen, we have repre- 
sentatives of every shade of opinion, and likewise, we have in our 
Active body, Indians of every degree of education,—farmers, teach- 
ers, ranchers, professional men, Government employees, reserva- 
tion Indians who can read and ‘some who can not read. How shall 
we satisfy the opinions of all of these and never offend them? 


ARROWHEADS AND BULLETS 


The other night I was hurrying down a path and toward the 
railroad station. The path was deep cut and hundreds of feet had 
trampled over the trail until it was worn deep into the slope. I 
happened to be on my way to the armory to rejoin my troop and 
carried my gun at right shoulder; my belt pouch carried a handful 
of ammunition. With an eye trained to discover “evidences” my 
inward consciousness suddenly became aware of something. I paused 
abruptly. Stooping down I picked up a neatly formed arrow head 
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of flint. Beside it were a number of flint flakes and a larger block 
of quarry rock. I sat down to examine the place and found that 
once there had been an Indian encampment there and that some 
red hunter or warrior had paused to retip his arrow shafts and to 
cook his supper. This was in the eons ago of man’s history. Yet, 
though the centuries had passed, here was I on the same trail with 
every nerve keen for the defense of my home and family and with 
my weapon ready to slay the enemy that threatened my nation. 

I arose, placing the arow point in my blouse pocket and strode 
on, pondering if the time would ever come when another hand would 
dig my ejected shells from the ditch of the rifle range and smile 
upon them as puny projectiles, even as I smiled upon the arrow 
head. Or, I wondered, would there ever come a time when men 
would no longer need to wound one another as an argumentative 
means. Meanwhile, I wondered if I were not in a measure as much 
a savage as the man who lost his arrowhead on the trail and he as 
civilized as I. 


ONE DARK NIGHT ON A CERTAIN UTAH RESERVATION 


The Superintendent, the cultured representative of civilization 
and the exponent of a Federal department waxed wroth and drew 
his gun on a burro that was singing a plaintive song to the mid- 
night clouds. The poor beast perished just as its owner might have 
from the same gun-toter had the two met a half century before. 

Of course the burro had belonged to an Indian. 

But even so it had been worth quite a sum to the poor Indian 
Baalam, and though it spoke not English it was a favorite pet in 
the neighborhood, where gentility was appreciated. Yet the beast 
died because of the wrath of the ruffian of the Agency. 

Then came the court scene. The same official was his own at- 
torney, his own judge and jury. The poor Indian arose to press his 
claim for recompense. Boldly the Judge-and-Jury admitted he had 
shot Baalam’s possession and tapped his judicial chest as he ad- 
mitted his honourable guilt. Then to demonstrate to the poor be- 
nighted heathen before him his merciful compassion he offered the 
plaintiff the sum of two and a half dollars, begging the Indian to 
take it. 

Think of it, the Jndian refused money! 

Seeing this the Defendant-Judge-and-Jury thrust the Bisected V 
into the pocket of the red man and said, “Here, Take this my friend.” 

Twice refused was the silver bribe. 

The Indians wonder now where the Civilized Burro Killer’s 
temper will carry him next. As his own Court and free from punish- 
ment he Kaisers his wards like Prussians in Brussels. 

Belgium seems a long way off and far across the sea. 

But it isn’t. 





NOT IN BELGIUM 


ETCHINGS FROM AN OBSERVER’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Inspector went forth. He did not travel in a De- 
partment wagon and did not seek to get any opinion 
gq Save that of the people affected by Indian Department con- 

“ey ditions. He obtained Indian opinion. He found out how 

the Indians felt and what they thought. What the Super- 

intendent felt and thought may be found in official records. 

The voices of the Indians are not recorded in this way; 

their cries are not heard and their feelings are restrained by 
fear, by hunger, by a sense of almost hopeless dependence. They are 
not among the progressive of their people but still they are human and 
have the rights of human creatures. The Inspector was interested 
in the human side of these people and in the conservation of their 
inherent human rights. The Inspector was not a Government In- 
spector. He will not report to any Government Bureau or Depart- 
ment. 

It was the winter season at Uintah-Ouray and things in general 
looked dreary and cold. The agency building looked like a cold 
place. There was something sinister about it inside too. 

It looked as if the wholesale expenditure of Indian money, Ute 
moriey, for water rights on allotments had not proven to be good 
business. The same amount of money spent elsewhere could have 
purchased unquestioned water rights. Yet the Ute money is invested 
to gain water rights that soon may pass into the control of the State 
of Utah, and out of the hands of the Utes. Somebody else will 
benefit; but not the Utes. But the Utes will fight when their water 
rights are gone,—they will fight in the courts. Of course they will 
have to pay expensive lawyers big fees. a 

A man was sent to secure water rights for the Utes, but even 
so the Utes have to foot the bill. And then, the idea of water rights 
is the dominant thing in mind,—water rights broadly speaking,— 
and little time is spent considering the individual Indian whose land 
is being handled. 

250,000 acres of Ute Grazing Land are today jeopardized by 
exchanging individual allotments within this Grazing Land which 
should be kept intact, for the future business interests of the tribe 


and their unallotted offspring. 
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White men, who homesteaded the Uintah Basin were not slow 
to organize themselves into a Stock Company and now are owners 
of large herds of cattle. They lease large tracts of land from the 
Superintendent in charge of the Utes. 

Last winter a memorial was sent to Congress by these thrifty 
settlers, asking for only 50,000 acres of the Ute Grazing Land on the 
ground that they needed this land for their stock; and that the Utes 
were not using it. 

Just why are the Utes not using their Grazing Land? May it 
not be for the reason that the Superintendent in charge prefers to 
utterly destroy the Grazing Land by breaking it up with exchanged 
allotments ; giving a gift of thousands to individuals, at the expense 
of the whole tribe and future offspring? And finally*when these 
favored individuals pass on to the Happy Hunting Ground, their 
lands will be sold to the White-Buyers. 

Now, the Ute Grazing Land will be honeycombed through and 
through with small farms belonging to White men. Then must fol- 
low, as night the day, and endless chain of trespasses and infringe- 
ments upon individual rights. Then the courts will be filled with 
cases against the Indian; and it will be the Indian whose money will 
have to pay the bill. 

The Superintendent in charge, whose maladministration has 
brought on all these evils, is exempt from responsibility. He will be 
snugly resting in the nest he feathered for himself while he was re- 
ceiving Government salary as Superintendent in charge of the Utes. 

The Utes need a really good school for their children and a 
school that will teach the greatness of life as well as the alphabet. 
A superintendent who was a failure at another agency ought not 
to be thought good enough for the Utes. Look up the records. 

No superintendent should trust too much to the hands of a chief 
clerk removed for cause from another agency. Change of place 
will not necessarily change the man. 

Bids for work and supplies are advertised and about all of the 
contracts go to. white-men.. Many Indians who-could perform serv- 
ices would conipete if they could read the advertisements. The 
Supéfintendent, however, takes no pains to explain the needs and’* 
opportunities to the Utes. Thus, contracts for beef cattle, for cord 
wood, coal hauling, lumber hauling and for work at the Govern- 
ment mill are all let to white men. The Utes have no chance. 

In spite of clumsy regulations the Indians should be taught by 
the Superintendent to understand how to get an even chance for 
work in the Government service. This would contribute to their 
sustenance and be an inspiring thing for them. ; 

The Utes have to work and the regulations forbid the issue of 
rations to able bodied Indians. Yet when work is given out by the 
Agency it does not go to the able bodied Utes. 
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Houses are being built for the Indians. The Utes are not 
bugding them, but as they inspect their little cottages they can not 
help but observe that quantities of lumber and materials are being 
needlessly wasted. But the Indians have to pay for both work and 
waste. 

Then there are queer business deals. Some of these deals are 
raw deals. We wonder if it is the regular practice to hire clerks 
that have lost their Civil Service standing? 

They tell about a black cow that once belonged to the Superin- 
tendent and how it was sold to a Ute woman. The Indian woman 
had the money due her, the Superintendent had the cow. The rules 
forbid the Superintendent to traffick with his charges. But the 
Superintendent paid the woman her money and she was instructed to 
give the money to a white man who in turn would bring the money 
back to the Superintendent. Clever ruse. 

Our Indian reservations in the past have had, in many instances, 
pretty bad management. Even now, as every honest observer knows, 
there are men in official power who have no moral right to exercise 
authority over Indians or any other human creatures that need the 
teaching of clean civilization. 

Of “wild horse Charleys,” “mule killers,” “booze fighters” and 
blasphemers there have been too many. ‘The Indians know this, 
honest white friends of the Indian know this and patiently await 
for governmental action that will clean up the Service. 

No policy the Indian office could inaugurate would so win the 
respect of the Indians and the public as a vigorous determination 
on the part of the Office to root out the men and women who bring 
dishonor to the Service they are in and degeneration to the people 
they are supposed to serve. Then we should know that our reserva- 
tions were not in Belgium. 








— READ PAGE 1446 — 
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THE RED MAN’S FATE 


By HON. HIRAM L. RICHMOND: 


#1 N 1809 a Society of Friends, following the teachings 
of their great leader, William Penn, who laid the 
foundations of my own noble Commonwealth on the 
rock of just dealing toward the natives of the soil, 
presented a memorial to Congress, asking permission 
to go among the Indians and try the policy of peace 
and kindness in their management. Their prayer 
was granted, and the President appointed eighteen of 
‘heir number to go to those -men of the plain and _ forest 
now pupils of civilization, and try and see what they could 
do for their reclamation; and they are now in this field of 
beneficent labor. The plan has thus far proven eminently successful. 
Other churches have become more deeply interested in the same 
great work. More care is taken by the Government in the appoint- 
ment of agents, and giving out of contracts for supplies, that proper 
men may be selected for those important trusts—honest men, who 
have regard for truth and integrity, for the Bible and its holy incul- 
cations, and who, therefore, will not carry moral pestilence and ruin 
among the tribes they visit, and of which they have the care. It has 
come to be known.as the peace policy; and however much it may be 
derided by those who have no faith in anything but gunpowder in 
dealing with the Indian, I hope and pray it may continue to be the 
policy of the Government until he is placed on the same platform 
with the Christian white man in virtue, intelligence, and civil rights 
and privileges. I venture the assertion that this policy has never 
failed where it has been fairly and honestly tried. Did it fail with 
Roger Williams? Did it fail with William Penn? Said a Chippewa 
chief at an important council held early in this century: “When the 
French arrived at these falls they came and kissed us; they called 
us children, and we found them fathers. We lived like brethren 
in the same lodge.” And it is a fact, attested by the history of the 
times, that the peace policy of the French toward the Indian gen- 
erally gathered the tribes to their standard in their early wars on 
this continent. I repeat again and with emphasis, it never has failed 
when honestly and fairly tried, and why? Because it was the policy 
of Him who preached “on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

But if we wish continued success in this direction, we must 
avoid doing and saying those things which tend to make the Indian 
doubt our good faith. Nay, we must say and do those things which 
will tend to bring back to his breast the confidence he had in our 
truth, affection and integrity in the times of William Penn. 





* Congressman from Pennsylvania in 1874, speech before the House, May Ist, 1874. 
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I was very much surprised to find that the doctrine had been an- 
nounced on the floor of the Senate, the other day that the Indian 
reservations were “moonshine.” : 

Now, I do not say but that a system better for all parties than 
the reservation system might have been adopted in efforts to reclaim 
the Indian; but that is not now the question. We have adopted 
the system, and it is now too late to change it. The question is 
how shall we work it so as to secure as a result the greatest good 
to the Indian? If the reservations are all “moonshine” the sooner 
we undeceive the cheated Indian the better. Let us see if this be 
true. What, then, is a reservation? ‘Technically it is something 
created at the time of the conveyance or deeding of land that did 
not exist before, as rent, for instance. But when used as in our 
treaties with the Indians it is the synonym of exception, and means 
a portion of land excepted out or kept back at the time of making 
the treaty; leaving the Indian to hold his reservation by the same 
title by which he held his lands before any treaty was made. Now, 
what was that title? It is very well defined in the books. It con- 
sists in the right of the Indian to hold, possess, occupy, cultivate, and 
do what he pleases with his land through all time, subject only to the 
pre-emptory right of the Government, that is, the right of the Gov- 
ernment as against every other power or party, to buy when the 
Indian wants to sell. But until that contingency arises, until he 
wants to sell, no power on earth has the right to dispossess him, for 
any purpose, of one foot of his soil against his will; not even for 
railroad purposes. We have no more right to run a railroad even 
through Indian reservations or territory, against his will, than we 
have to run one through the Canadas without having first obtained 
the consent of the Canadians. Am I stating the doctrine too strong-. 
ly? Let me give you one or two authorities, says Justice Baldwin, 
in Mitchell vs. The United States, (9 Peters, 745:) 

Indian possessions and occupation were considered with refer-— 
ence to their habits and modes of life. Their hunting-grounds were 
as much in their actual possession as the cleared fields of the whites; 
and their rights to their exclusive enjoyment, in their own way, and 
for their own purposes, was as much respected until they abandoned 
them, made a cession to the Government, or an authorized sale to 


individuals. 
Says Justice Nelso, in the case of the New York Indians, (5 


Wallace, 773), a recent case: 

“Until the Indians have sold their lands and removed from them 
in pursuance of treaty stipulations, they are to be regarded as still 
in their ancient possessions, and are in under their original rights, 
and are entitled to the undisturbed enjoyment of them.” 

The same doctrine was announced many years ago by Marshall, 
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Chief Justice, in the celebrated Cherokee case, (5 Peters, 15), in 
which he says: 

“The Cherokees constitute a state—a distinct political society, 
separated from others—capable of managing its own affairs and 
governing itself. They have been uniformly treated as a state 
from the settlement of the country.” 

Upon these principles the Government has acted from the be- 
ginning, and it is now too late to repudiate them. They are the 
principles of absolute justice, which the Creator of all things has 
impressed upon the mind and conscience of every man, and which 
are admitted in a great degree to have regulated the rights of civil- 
ized nations. 

I have heard it gravely alleged that Congress has the power 
to abrogate and annul any Indian treaty, if in its opinion the gen- 
eral interests of the country demanded it. But it is not a question 
of power. No one denies but that we have the power, if we see fit 
to abuse it, to break our treaties with the Indians, as of course we 
have, to break them with any other nation with which we hold treaty 
relations, as with France, or England, or the German states; but we 
must take the consequences, as must every man, or body of men, 
who breaks faith and disregards obligations, voluntarily assumed, 
of the most solemn form and character. Now, a power to do does 
not by any means imply the right to do. Have we the right to 
break faith with the Indian, to hold as naught our most sacred 
treaties with him? No man in this enlightened age can, it seems to 
be, contend for a principle so abhorrent to all our most cherished 
ideas of proper dealings between man and man. 

What, then, is our duty toward these fragments of an almost 
exterminated race? In the relation they sustain to us they are 
called our wards, the wards of the nation. Can we deprediate upon 
the property of these our wards? No, no! Can we neglect their 
moral and intellectual culture? Again I say no! 

If the reservation system is continued, as I take for granted 
it will be, our first duty is, and it is a duty of paramount importance, 
to see to it that they are placed on reservations capable of cultiva- 
tion and tillage,—not on sterile plains or among rocks and mountain 
spurs where soil enough can not be found to grow a mullen-stalk. 
Have we in no instance acted in disregard to this obligation? Hav- 
ing secured to them reservations that, under the labor ordinarily 
bestowed upon lands reasonably productive, will assure them all the 
necessaries and many of the comforts of life, we should liberally 
furnish them all the needed supplies and proper persons to instruct 
them in agriculture and the mechanic arts. We should not be parsi- 
monious in our appropriations for this purpose. Funds liberally 
bestowed, to secure to the Indian all the aid he needs in his endeavor 
to acquire the arts and habits of civilized life, is ultimate economy. 
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At the earliest moment, when he is so far advanced in civilization 
as to know what it is to have a property in the soil that he can call 
his own, give him his land in severalty, that he may learn what home 
and all its endearments mean. Let him feel that there is one spot 
on this green earth he can call his own, and on which no man dare 
trespass. Go to the Cornplanter reservation on the northern bound- 
ary of my own State. There each Indian has a fee-simple deed for 
his farm, lives as does his white neighbor on his own land, and 
alike with him is protected in all his rights. What is the result? 
They are quiet and peaceable community, have their schoolhouses 
and churches, and show about them all the evidences of civilized 
life. 

Am I claiming too much when I say we should cultivate and 
educate those reservations, with an eye to their proper preparation 
for ultimate admission into the Union as States or parts of States? 
Even in the rude and uncultivated condition in which our fathers 
found him, the Indian has shown great skill and capabilities in or- 
ganized government. Bring him within the embrace of our own 
civilization ; elevate him from his low condition and degradation to 
the proud position of American manhood and citizenship; confer 
upon him all the prerogatives of a man equal in rights and privileges 
to every other man, then will we have made some atonement for 
the great wrongs we have done him through the ages that are past. 











CAN YOU NAME ANY INDIAN SOLDIERS? 


It is the desire of our Society to record the names of all 
Indians who are engaged in any way in assisting the United 
States or its Allies in the prosecution of the war. If you 
known any men who have enlisted or any women who are 
nurses or working in government plants, send in their names 
to the Editor. We want photographs of these patriots and 
short life-sketches so that we may relate their history and tell 
about their military service. 

We suggest that you send clippings when you make them 
irom newspapers telling of the Indians in the war. If you 
will help us in this we shall undoubtedly be able to help our 
boys at the front. And, by the way, do any of our readers 
wish to write letters to the Indians in the trenches? Let 
us know. 
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THE TURTLE’S WAR PARTY 


A Seneca Legend 
Related By CHIEF EDWARD CORNPLANTER 


§ URTLES have never done anything wonderful since the 
foundation of the world.” This is what a discontented 


turtle thought. ‘Now it is for me to show myself a 
leader of warriors and thus bring glory to the turtles.” 


Thus the turtle set about to devise a song by which 
he should call volunteers together. After a prolonged 
study he composed a tune and chose the words of a stirring war song, 
crawled into his canoe and paddled down the river, singing as he went. 

A wolf running along the shore lifted his head and pricked his 
ears as he heard this odd song floating down the river, and listen- 
ing, caught its import. When the turtle came near he began to 
yelp. 

“T am a famous warrior and will volunteer,” he shouted. 

The turtle grounded his canoe and crawled up the bank to in- 
spect his would be recruit. 

“Well, what can you do, wolf?” said he. 

“Oh ho! I can run,” said the wolf and then started off at a 
furious pace and returing asked what impression he had made. 

“Now it seems to me,” answered the turtle as he started to turn 
around, “you would be very apt to desert me when I most needed 
your support, so I say good-bye.” 

Going back to his canoe he tumbled in and paddled down the 
stream, once more singing. : 

A fox barked and waving his brush signalled the singing turtle. 

“T will be your follower for | am a cunning warrior,” said the 
TOXx. 





Pushing the canoe ashore the turtle flopped out and ambled up 
to the fox. 
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“Now warrior,” said he, “show me your excellence.” 

The fox gave a sudden spring and was out of sight before the 
turtle could turn to look, then bounding back asked if he were not 
skillful indeed. 

“Your feet may be swift,” replied the turtle, “but I see no signs 
of a warrior in you,” and pushing his way over the pebbles he re- 
seated himself in his canoe. Paddling out into midstream he resumed 
his singing and after sometime was hailed again. Landing he found 
a new volunteer in the form of a skunk. 

“Well now what can you do,” said the turtle looking at the hand- 
some creature before him. 

Without moving from his tracks the skunk gave a satisfactory 
demonstration of his ability—to the turtle’s great delight. 

“Jump in Skunk, two such brave fellows as we can collect 
a most formidable party,” said the turtle and he changed the words 
of his song as he paddled. 

A rattlesnake next offered his services and when he had shaken 
his rattles and shown his fangs, was accepted. 

“Tumble in,” said the turtle, “and we will sing until another 
warrior as brave as we is added to our party.” So all sang, as they 
coursed down the stream. 

The song attracted a hedge hog, and wishing to become a war- 
rior too, he shouted from the shore. 

“Well what can you do?” inquired the turtle as the canoe neared 
the bank. 

“IT can shoot my arrows” said the hedge hog and mounting a 
stump shook himself until his quills flew in all directions. 

“You are my warrior” said the turtle as he shoved his canoe 
to a convenient embarking point. 

When the hedge hog had climbed over the side of the canoe 
and the war party had paddled off from the shore, the turtle swelled 
proud in his skill and sang a mighty war song defying all foes. 

The party counciled together and decided to make their first 
attack upon a human settlement. Reaching a short distance below 
they secreted their canoe and crawled stealthily through the bushes 
and grass to a Bark lodge not far from the river. It was evening 
and the party resolved to take their positions of attack and await 
the coming of dawn. The skunk lay at the back door, the hedge hog 
at the wood pile, the snake coiled in the kindling barrel and the turtle 
hid beneath the rocks of the spring; morning found them ready to 
fight. 

A woman pushed aside the curtain of the lodge door and stepped 
out of doors. The skunk was on the alert and shot her with odor 
full at her face. The women with a groan fell upon him and beat 
his head flat with her fists. Another woman, hearing the commotion 
rushed out and standing at the wood pile to watch her distressed 
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sister received a sudden shock. The hedge hog ran between her 
ankles and filled them full of his sharp barbed quills. With a 
scream the woman dealt her assailant a death blow with a billet of 
wood and ran screaming into the house. Soon, out came another 
woman bearing a basket which she set down in the kindling basket as 
she paused to look at the dead bodies of the hedge hog and the 
skunk. Through the splints she saw the coils of a snake. She 
picked up a heavy stone and flung it into the basket and killed the 
snake before he had had a chance to strike. 

A man now emerged from the lodge laughing, “Ha, ha! 
Women are always in trouble, Hoh ho!” Laughing at the discom- 
fort of his wife and sisters he ran down the spring path and sank 
his clay kettle beneath the surface of the spring. This was the 
turtle’s opportunity, and with a furious leap, he fastened his jaws 
in the man’s leg. The man endeavored to suppress a howl as he 
felt the sudden pain and tried to beat off his enemy, but the turtle’s 
jaw was set and his back was armored. 

“Oh get off” begged the man doing his best to conceal his 
suffering, but the turtle only bit deeper. 

Loudly the man cried and then began to threaten to kill the 
turtle. “I will drag you into the fire,” he said. This so frightened 
the turtle that he began to waver with fear but gathering up cour- 
age determined. to escape without crying for quarter, so he said, 
“Hurry then, put me in the fire, it is my natural home and I am 
lonesome, hurry now!” 

The man groaned and cried in desperation, “The river for you; 
I will drown you!” 

The turtle plead most earnestly to be spared that fate but the 
man was resolute and limping to the river he thrust in his leg. The 
turtle gripped until he bit through the leg bone, then relaxing his 
jaws, he swam rapidly under the water and crawled out in a sheltered 
spot. 

“Agi!” exclaimed the man as he crawled to his lodge, “I am 
glad he is drowned.” 

The turtle found his canoe but was unable to push it back up 
the stream against the swift current. Discouraged, he sank it and 
swam back to land where he lay lamenting his failures, then he 
turned on his back as if dead and gave himself up to grief. Grief 
gave place to meditation and at last he righted himself and crawled 
away saying: 

“No, I ami not a great chief, but I am a turtle and am satisfied, 
for the glory of turtles is that the earth and all creation rests, upon 
the back of one.” 





THE AMERICAN INDIANS AND THE 
WORLD WAR 


WANT U. S. INDIANS AT FRONT 


London, England, July 1—Canadian officers on leave here from 
the French front have recommended informally to American offi- 
cials that American Indians be employed or enlisted for service with 
the American expeditionary forces. Manitoba Indians with the 
Canadians have done excellent work at scouting in No Man’s Land. 

“These Indians with us,” said a captain with the Canadian forces, 
whose parents live in Philadelphia, “have performed services that 
never could have been performed by a white man. The Indian of 
North America has it in his bones to be a good fighter and a crafty 
one.- We have them in nearly every regiment. 

“Again and again during the last two years I have seen them 
go out at night between the trenches, without firing a shot, without 
making the slightest noise or creating the slightest disturbance, come 
back leading a half dozen or so Germans, from whom valuable in- 
formation has been obtained.”—Associated Press. 


INDIANS SAME AS WHITE MEN 


Indians Can Be Included in White Contingent Is Ruling 


St. Paul., Sept. 17—A redskin makes a white man, according 
to a ruling given by the Minnesota state draft officials today. A 
local exemption board official in the Indian Reservation region of 
Northern Minnesota had sent a telegram asking whether Indians 
could be included in the contingent made up exclusively of white 
men. “An Indian is counted as a white man in the draft registra- 
tions” was the reply. 


JAPAN HEARS ABOUT AMERICAN INDIAN LOYALTY 


A correspondent kindly sends us some extracts from a letter 
which he has received from an American Indian friend dealing 
with the attitude of the Indians on the American continent towards 
the war. The letter is the more interesting as the writer is a nephew 
of the late Seneca (Iroquois) chieftain Donehogawa, better known 
as General Ely S. Parker, who served on General Grant’s staff 
throughout the Civil War in the sixties. The writer says: 
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“Among the Canadian Iroquois a regiment has been organized 
for duty in France, and now and again I hear of an old acquaintance 
who has fallen at the front. 

“In the recent census our Senecas were eager to register, and 
not one claimed exemption for any cause or reason whatsoever. 
Every man wants to go to the front. In the Liberty Loan call the 
Indians responded by giving more in proportion to their numbers 
than any other class of our population, or enough, had all given as 
the Indians did, to swell the loan to 50 billion! You see we believe 
in liberty.” 

As being of historical interest our correspondent adds that “the 
Iroquois or Five Nations, apart from their very active participation 
in the early wars which ended in the independence of the Colonies, 
fought on the side of the Northern Army during the Civil War, and 
that many Canadian Iroquois acted as boatmen on the Nile during 
the English expedition to Egypt in 1883. A great many Indians of 
the former fighting tribes, like the Sioux and Cheyennes, have been 
serving for some years in the regular U. S. Army. As they are 
excellent, well-disciplined soldiers of splendid physique, there is a 
good chance that a number of them will be called upon to fight. the 
modern Huns on the battlefields of France and Flanders, which by 
the way they are very willing to do. Although the Indian wars of 
the west are a thing of the past, fighting and perilous adventure are 
still much to the taste of many American Indians. This was proved 
during the war with Spain when several Indians served in Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders—Japan Chronicle, Aug. 3, 1917. 


INDIANS FOR U. S. ARMY 


+ : 

Columbia, S. C—Among recent arrivals at Camp Jackson is a 
contingent of fourteen Cherokee Indians from Robeson county, N. C. 
Two members of Robeson board No. 2 accompanied the Indians 
here to explain their special status to the cantonment officers. ‘These 
Indians were formerly called Croatans, their name being changed to 
Cherokee by legislative enactment, and they claim to be descendants 
of John White’s lost colony. They have separate schools and asso- 
ciate on terms of equality with neither white people nor negroes. 

Their coming here is expected to give the officials another 
social problem to solve. Another contingent of twenty-five is due 
from the same district Tuesday. 


LIEUT. LONGLANCE 


Lieut. Longlance, a full blooded Cherokee Indian, graduate of 
the Carlisle Indian school and a student at West Point, joined the 
Princess Pat crack regiment of the Canadian contingent at the out- 
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break of the war. He was the only surviving officer of his rank in 
his batallion in the historic engagement of April 9 on Vimy Ridge. 
A few days later he was hit in the back of the head by a piece of 
shrapnel and was sent to the American base hospital. 


THE INDIANS AND THE WAR 


According to reports in the newspapers the Indians are showing 
a loyalty to the country and a readiness to serve in the war quite 
as great as is shown by any other element in the population. ‘We 
read, for instance, that half the Comanches of military age have 
enlisted at Fort Sill; that'a hundred Choctaws have volunteered for 
the army; that there are many Sioux in the North Dakota National 
Guard; that twenty-seven students from Carlisle have joined the 
colors ; that all the Passamaquoddies of military age have enlisted at 
Eastport, Maine; that forty Chippewas have enlisted in the 6th Wis- 
consin regiment, etc. These are but a few of the many such items 
that have appeared in the daily papers, and with all due allowance 
for possible inaccuracy of statement it is obvious that the Indians 
are not reluctant about going to the front— Southern Workman. 


MENOMINEE PATRIOTS PLEDGE LOYALTY 


Soon after the declaration of war a mass meeting of Menominee- 
Indians was held at Keshena, Wisconsin. The afternoon was spent 
in speech making and the singing of patriotic songs, and among others 
who spoke we find the names of two former Hamptonians, Frank 
Gauthier and Michael Oshkenany, ’82. At the close of the meeting 
resolutions were introduced, and unanimously adopted, assuring the 
President of the tribe’s loyal support and earnest desire to cooperate 
in any way with the Government. The meeting is said to have 
been a most enthusiastic one, and the expressions of loyalty show 
an unselfish devotion to the country. Many of the audience were 
not able to speak English, but the purport of the President’s procla- 
mation was interpreted to them, and they were told of the need of 
their cooperation in factories and on their farms. In this connection 
it is interesting _to remember that about one hundred Menominees 
volunteered during the Civil War, and that the tribe now has one 
of the few Grand Army Posts composed entirely of Indians.— 
Southern Workman. 
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VOLUNTEERS FROM HASKELL INSTITUTE 


In the October number of the Indian Leader is a remarkable. 
photograph of a number of Indian boys from the school who have 
enlisted in the United States Army. These men enter the ranks 
of the army as efficient fighting men who have had several years 
of training. Says the Leader: 

“Our artist succeeded in ‘rounding up’ some it the Haskellite 
soldiers this week and the illustration on page 2 is the result. Those 
in the picture are: 

“Francis Kalama, Charles Williams, Louis Deon, ,Thomas 
Blackbird,. Edward Burns, William Chissoe, Daniel. Deere, Allen 
Tanner, Ralph Romero, John Spottedhorse, Herbert Couteau, Dewey 
Maddox, Lawrence Murie, Robinson Pepper, Thomas Duvall, 
Thomas Pickett, Henry Gooselaw, Preston Goulette, Edgar Half- 
moon, Philip Peacock, Jerry Kilbuck, Dewey Kirkpatrick, Antoine 
Ladeaux, Dreyfus Bruner, Green McCurtain, Harry Gotts, Ben 
Prettyboy, Jacob Russell, Henry Saunders, Rafe Sockey, Joseph 
Trammell, Zach McCurtain, Volney Kingsley.” 

This indeed is a roll of honor and the men are sons of some 
of the best. families in the west,—American Indian families. If there 
is anything in names, this roster of Indians bearing Scotch, English, 
French and Indian sir names, lists a body of decidedly anti-Kaiser 
Americans. 


INDIANS ARE EXEMPT, RULING OF CROWDER 


Indians are dependent wards of the Government, and are, there- 
fore, exempted from, the present or future drafts, according to a rul- 
ing by Provost Marshal General Crowder made public today. 

The ruling was made on a petition sent to President Wilson by 
Indians through Attorney Webster Ballinger. The President referred 
the petition to General Crowder, who sustained the contention that 
all Indians maintaining tribal relations are _exempted— St. Paul 
_(Minn.) Pioneer. 


INDIANS ARE LOYAL; READY TO FIGHT 


Indians from the reservations in North and South Dakota are 
doing “their bit” in the war by enlisting in the army and according 
to army authorities, rejections among them have been comparatively 
few. Flat feet, a common cause for rejection among whites, is 
practically unknown among the Indians, according to the examining 
officers—Savanna (Ill.) Journal. 
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CHILOCCO BOYS IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 


Partial returns from our boys in the army and nayy show them 

located as follows: 
George Williams Newport, R. I. 
George Roach Great Lakes, IIl. 
Eli Bunch ‘ 
Thomas Herman 7 
Arthur Jones 
Ignacio Roche Fort Logan, Colo. 
Aaron Hancock Camp Travis, Tex. 
Vidal Zuniga Hempstead, L. I. 
George Taylor Camp Travis, Tex. 
William Hickman Fort Douglas, Utah. 
Albert Durant New York, N. Y. 
William Tiger Honolulu, H. I. 
Edward Nelson on the sea. 
Napoleon Johnson Leon Springs, Tex. 
John Shawnego Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Asa Froman Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Edward Dominguez Hempstead, L. I. 

Mr. Johonson is in the officers’ training camp. Messers, Shaw- 
nego and Roche are bakers. Vidal Zuniga is a sergeant in the Okla- 
homa Ambulance Corps. Eli Bunch, Thomas Herman and Arthur 
Jones are petty officers in the Navy, and Edward Nelson is a musi- 
cian in the Navy. All report that they are contented and ready to 
perform every service required. 


“cc 


MILLIONAIRE INDIAN IS PATRIOT 


Sheldon Jackson is a Government Ward 


A millionaire in spite of himself. Such is Jackson Barnett, 
Creek Indian of Henryetta, Okla., who achieved nation wide notoriety 
when petition was made in his behalf for the purchase of $650,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds. 

The same circumstances, however, that boosted this agency 
Indian into the class of the idle rich in no way altered his per- 
sonal habits and traits the heritage of generations, and all efforts 
to have him shape his conduct in keeping with his income are un- 
availing. 

Some years ago a tract of Oklahoma land was wished onto Bar- 
nett as a government ward. He was distinctly displeased. Hunting 
and fishing held greater appeal than cultivation of 444 agricultural 
acres. But Uncle Sam was obdurate and Barnett yielded. 
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In course of time oil was discovered on Barnett’s land and leases 
were negotiated for the development of the hidden treasure. 

Did Barnett appreciate this kindly turn of Fate? He did not, 
and after the superintendent of the five civilized tribes finally suc- 
ceeded in gaining his consent to occupy a well built cabin on his 
property instead of the preferred tepee his surrénder to civilized 
ways was incomplete; he persisted in wrapping himself in a blanket 
and sleeping on the floor of his porch. 

Nevertheless Barnett is an American through and through and 
that the move of Carl J. O’Hornett, a guardian, to invest heavily 
in Liberty Bonds on behalf of Barnett was in thorough accord with 
his wishes was evidenced by his subsequent request to subscribe 
$50,000 to the Red Cross. 

Although Barnett’s bank balance totalled $755,893.06 on May 1, 
he seldom draws more than $100 or $125 a month for his personal 
use, part of which is distributed among less fortunate neighbors. 
A few clothes suffice for raiment and the rest goes for food and 
tobacco. 

The fact that he is a subject of national interest is of no 
concern to this son of a Creek chieftian. When a representative 
of Sinclair’s magazine sought a photograph he met with a rebuff 
only overcome by thé offer of a dollar and two cigars. The trading 
instinct for which the Indian is famous will not down. 

Barnett’s illiteracy compels him to use an X for his signature 
and yet his inability to read does not indicate a lack of interest in 
current events for he is a regular patron of the newsboy, enjoying 
having some friend read to him the trend of the war and especially 
about the “keezer,” toward whom his hostility is deep. 

After all this ignorant and kindly old Indian is an American in 
fact as well as by blood.—Oregon Journal. 


MORE PLANS FOR SEGREGATION 


Notwithstanding the ostensible policy of the government to have 
a united army of Americans of all classes and origins the idea of 
“separate Indian units” persisted and on July 25th the Washington 
Herald (D. C.) printed the following news dispatch: 


Would Form Ten Indian Regiments 
Dr. J. K. Dixon pleads Cause of Red Men at Hearing 


The immediate creation of ten or more regiments of Indian 
cavalry to fight in the European war or to protect the Mexican border 
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was strongly urged upon the House Committee on military affairs 
yesterday by Dr. Joseph Kossuth Dixon, leader of the Wanawaker 
historical “expedition to the North American Indians. Frank La 
Flescka of Omaha, Nebr., a full-blooded Omaha Indian, supple- 
mented Dr. Dixon’s appeal in behalf of his race. Representative 
Kahn introduced a bill some time ago for the proposed Indian 
cavalry and obtained a hearing yesterday. Dr. Dixon prefaced his 
plea by reviewing the manner in which this government had treated 
its wards, showing that they once were the only Americans, a free 
and independent people, governed only by their own laws; that 
their land had been pilfered, their treaties broken and their liberties 
curtailed.. “Why crush the Indian’s spirit longer,” said Dr. Dixon. 
“He has sworn allegiance to our flag of his own accord. He has all 
the qualities of a good soldier, endurance, patience, perseverance, 
stoicism, courage, and an instinct for scouting. Our best Generals 
have found him an incomparable scout during their campaigns in 
the West.” ; 


Ten or more Indian regiments mean at least 15,000 Indians 
separated from the advantages of elbow association with other 
Americans, and it means just so many men denied the advantages of 
understanding the great ideals of this American republic,—universal 
Americanism and equal citizenship. It builds a hyphen and makes the 
native American patriot of red extraction merely an Indian-American. 
The Indian is not going to stand for any barrier not even a hyphen 
to bar his right of choice of service and mingling in the composite 
stream of American life. ‘The way the Indian youth have responded 
to their country’s call is evidence of this. 
To recruit 15,000 Indians would mean that one out of every 
20 would be called. If this proportion of the American population 
were also taken, the white element of the nation would have to sup- 
ply five million men. When the American army has five million 
men in arms it will be just to expect that fifteen thousand Indians 
are also in the same service. But it would be unjust to separate 
them from other Americans and deny them the right to enter the 
armay like any other American,—for reasons of personal fitness, 
capacity and individual choice. This argument, we believe, is held 
as absolute by the Government of the United States, today. and we 
believe that it will prevent any “walking or mounted reservations.” 
The true freedom:of the Indian is the freedom to’ be as other 
Americans; to deny this right is to “crush his spirit.” 





THREE FINGERS. PASSES AWAY 


Three: Fingers, one of the head chiefs of the Concho Cheyennes, 
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died at Kingfisher, Okla., on August 12. During his lifetime he 
had seen the members of his tribe change from roving bands of 
warriors to the farmers of today. After the treaties of peace in 1875, 
Three Fingers began to advance in power. As a member of the 
priesthood he became a medicine man of note. He helped arrange 
a number of treaties with the Government and made several trips | 
to Washington. He became a member of the council of chiefs, and 
about 15 years ago was elected senior chief. This council of -chiefs 
has 42 members, who are prominent in the tribe.; Every 10 years, as 
a rule, two of the most prominent are. selected as head chiefs, but 
an election has not been held for 15 years, when Three Fingers and 
Bears Lariat were chosen. Three Fingers was respected and loved, 
as his council was wise and his hospitality unbounded. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Stands-with-the-wind, or Histhanevo.—Indian 
Leader. 


INDIANS AT LAST ABLE TO RESIST CONSUMPTION 


San Francisco, Sept. 24.—The American Indian on the Pacific 
Coast is showing greater resistance to consumption, which a few 
years ago threatened to exterminate the tribes on this coast, and 
his birth rate last year exceeded the death rate by 1,400, according 
to Dr. L. W. White, chief of the United States Indian hospital, 
who was here yesterday. 

Dr. White has been investigating hospitals on the various reser- 
vations in the West. He said there was a remarkable feeling of 
patriotism among the Indians, many of whom were enlisting. — 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram. 


INDIANS ACTIVE AT KENDALL COLLEGE 


Oklahoma City, Okla—TIndians are playing a prominent part in 
the student life at Henry Kendall College this year and the institution 
rapidly is developing into one of the principal places of education 
for the redmen, says a Tulsa special to the Oklahoman. Probably 
never before in the history of education in Oklahoma has a similar 
interest been displayed in a college of this character by the tribesmen. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
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INDIANS USE AUTO INSTEAD OF PONY TRAIN 


“You see, we move about from place to place looking for work 
and take whatever transportation we have the money to pay for.” 

In this style of English did a young brave explain the second 
visit to Tacoma of the Indian party which has just arrived by auto- 
mobile. 

An auto truck with a trailer took the place of the old time pony 
pack train this time, and the 66-odd redskins were busily unloading 
their blankets and tents as the young man spoke. He was not a 
chief or any hereditary leader, but commanded the party through 
his superior education. The Indians have been joined by several 
more families since their last sojourn in Tacoma, and two camping 
piaces are now used on the waterfront by them. 

Aged squaws are the most numerous characters among them, 
and are conspicuous by their carelessness of dress. Several were 
barefooted and all were excitedly chattering around, ostensibly 
unable to speak a word cf English. The men did- most of the 
work putting up the tents—Tacoma Daily News. . 


MAKE THEM CITIZENS 


Congressman Carl Hayden, of Arizona, has introduced a bill for 
the enfranchisement of Indians which we wish to commend to the 
attention of both Indians and whites of the state and country. The 
provision is for the conferring of full citizenship on every Indian 
who has been allotted in severalty even though the land is still held 
in trust by the United States and provides that the acceptance of 
citizenship shall not impair the right to any tribal lands or other 
property. 

An interesting provision of the bill is that beginning with the 
year 1922 the personal property of such Indian citizen shall be 
‘taxed as in the case of all other citizens, and that beginning with 
the year 1932 all his individual property shall be taxed unless other- 
wise stipulated by treaty. 

Another important feature of the same proposed act is for the 
segregation of tribal funds and the placing of all such funds to the 
credit of the individual after which if held by the government, the 
funds shall draw interest at the rate of four per cent. 

We congratulate Mr. Hayden on his sane proposals and promise 
to do our part toward making our young generation worthy of the 


trust he proposes to repose in them.—Native American. 
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THE WHITE MAN AS A BONEHEAD 


In the year 1675, Harvard University conferred the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts upon an Indian. In that very same year, the gen- 
eral court of Massachusetts colony solemnly enacted that, “Here- 
after no person shall harbor or entertain an Indian.” What a handi- 
cap the Indian had in the matter of securing an education! An out- 
cast by the law of the land! Yet Bancroft, in his History of the 
United States (Vol. II, page 94), tells us that in a short time a larger 
proportion of the Indians of Massachusetts could read and write than 
can the inhabitants of Russia today. 

The white man, in his dealings with the Indians during the past 
250 years, has exhibited more species of acute jackassery than did 
Menephtah, Pharoah of Egypt, in his transactions with the children 
of Israel. 

At the recent Columbus Anti-Saloon League convention, one of 
the principal speakers was Rev. Sherman Coolidge, a full-blood 
Arapahoe Indian, a college-bred man, an Episcopal rector and presi- 
dent of the Society of American Indians. Tall, handsome, swarthy, 
intellectual and with the air of a prince, he came as a living exhibit 
to the utter untruth of the statement that the “only good Indian is 
the dead Indian.” He came to urge upon the uncivilized whites thai 
they abandon the barbarous practice of poisoning each other with 
alcoholic beverages. 

The era of sanity in our dealings with the Indian is at hand. 
Congressman Charles Carter, himself a part-blood Indian, a mem- 
ber of the Chickasaw tribe, has introduced into the United States 
senate what is known as the Carter code bill, a measure to provide 
for the codification of existing Indian legislation in order to determine 
definitely that legal status of the Indian, to determine whether he 
is in a fact a human being or a zoological specimen. 

And representative John H. Stephens, chairman of the Indian 
committee of the house, has introduced a bill opening the court of 
claims to all tribes and bands of Indians in the nation. The purpose 
of this is to turn these Indian claims over to the court for proper 
settlement instead of leaving them to the eternal juggling of graft- 
ing, thieving lawyers who have preyed upon the Indian for so many 
years. : 

These are two vital steps necessary in the solution of the Indian 
problem. The present reform Indian administration wants the leg- 
islation. The society of American Indians is clamoring for it, and 
they ought to have it. 

We can’t undo the past, but we can quit the losing game that 
we have been playing in respect to Poor Lo—The New Republic 
(Ohio). 
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